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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  3, 1879. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  people  in  the 
world  are  those  whose  only  genius  is  a 
genius  for  godliness.  Their  moderate 
mental  gifts  are  so  thoroughly  cultivated 
to  the  uttermost  inch  that  they  grow  large 
crops  of  usefulness  on  a  small  acreage. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  by  seeing  the  sad 
announcement  of  the  death  of  our  friend 
William  Looan  of  Glasgow.  Many  read¬ 
ers  of  Thb  Evanojlist  probably  have  a 
book  in  their  houses  which  they  have  por¬ 
ed  over  with  moistened  eyes,  entitled 
*  Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  Parents.’ 
It  is  a  treasury  of  many  of  the  choicest 
and  sweetest  things  ever  written  tor  the 
consolation  of  sorrowing  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers.  The  compiler  of  this  amazingly 
popular  book  was  WUliam  Logan.  He 
was  not  a  minister,  but  only  a  plain,  mod¬ 
est  layman,  whose  inspirations  all  came 
from  a  heart  overflowing  with  sympathy. 
Long  years  ago,  Mr.  Logan’s  heart  was  so 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  poor  abandoned 
women  in  the  midnight  streets  of  Glasgow, 
that  he  wrote  two  searching  and  sugges¬ 
tive  little  volumes  on  “  Female  Prostitu¬ 
tion  ” ;  and  he  handled  the  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  most  wisely.  He  established  the  fact 
that  the  chief  source  and  supporter  of 
prostitution  was  the  whiskey-bottle. 

Into  the  temperance  reformation  he 
threw  himself  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
contributed  to  it  largely  with  his  busy  pen. 
Logan  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Living¬ 
stone  the  African  explorer ;  and  he  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  “  dark  continent  ”  of  sin  and 
misery  in  city  streets  with  as  much  hero¬ 
ism  as  his  countryman  did  into  the  wilds 

Ethiopia.  Like  our  Master,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  going  about  doing  good.  When 
he  lay  down  to  die,  the  other  day,  he  had 
flnished  up  sixty-flve  years  of  tireless 
benevolence.  To  me  his  departure  is  a 
personal  bereavement :  for  the  two  sweet¬ 
est  spirits  whom  I  sought  for  when  I  have 
visited  Glasgow  were  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Bonar 
(the  biographer  of  McCheyne)  and  brave, 
honest  William  Logan. 

The  death  of  this  eminently  usrful  la¬ 
borer,  suggests  the  thought  that  some  of 
the  beet  work  for  Christ  is  accomplished 
by  those  hard-working  and  little  noticed 
men  and  women,  the  city  mfselonarles. 
Their  names  do  not  flgure  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  they  receive  often  but  scanty 
salaries.  Their  parishioners  never  give 
them  “  donation-parties  ”  or  send  them  off 
for  Summer  vacations.  But  Paul  himself 
began  his  extraordinary  career  as  a  city 
missionary  in  Antioch,  and  flnished  it  up 
in  something  very  like  to  city  mission  work 
in  Rome.  Huge  London  has  about  four 
hundred  earnest  workers  of  this  stamp 
among  her  labyrinths  of  poverty,  sin,  and 
crime.  In  the  last  great  day  some  of  the 
brightest  crowns  will  be  worn  by  those 
who  went  down  to  dredge  in  the  dark 
depths  of  great  cities,  and  to  bring  up 
treasures  recovered  from  the  wrecks. 

Spending  last  Sabbath  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  changes  which 
thirty -three  years  have  made.  The  names 
of  all  my  instructors  are  now  carved  on 
the  marble  tablets  behind  that  pulpit.  In 
the  place  of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  I  saw 
my  class-mate,  William  Henry  Green,  sit¬ 
ting  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  ;  and  another 
class-mate.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  occupying  his 
celebrated  father’s  place  as  teacher  of 
Didactic  Theology.  My  former  tutor.  Dr, 
Moffat,  now  occupies  the  chair  of  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Miller,  and  Dr.  McGill  is  the  successor 
of  the  venerable  Archibald  Alexander. 
About  one  hundred  and  ten  students  were 
assembled.  Alleghany  has  been  very  in¬ 
dustrious  this  year,  and  has  captured  an 
imusually  large  number  of  the  Western 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Well,  this 
brisk  competition  among  our  theological 
institutions  may  be  of  service  in  quicken¬ 
ing  them  all,  provided  that  they  are  not 
tempted  to  swell  their  catalogues  by  ad¬ 
mitting  candidates  whom  no  church  will 
ever  covet  for  the  pastorate.  It  is  well  to 
put  a  sharp  sentinel  at  one  door  of  our 
Seminaries  to  see  that  unworthy  and  in¬ 
dolent  young  men  do  not  get  into  the 
class-rooms,  and  another  sentinel  to  keep 
out  loose  views  of  Inspiration  from  the 
theological  chairs. 

The  new  Lenox  Library  at  Princeton 
was  indeed  a  gorgeous  gift.  It  adds  very 
much  to  the  advantages  of  our  noble  old 
Seminary.  The  treasures  of  the  library 
are  in  charge  of  that  indefatigable  book¬ 
worm,  the  Rev.  Wm.  R  Roberts,  who,  un¬ 
like  most  book-worms,  is  a  capital  preach¬ 
er.  My  people  enjoyed  his  graceful  and 
original  sermons  exceedingly  last  Sunday. 
We  also  remember  how  his  old  Welsh  fa¬ 
ther,  Dr.  Roberts,  aroused  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  with  a  style  of  pulpit  thunder  that 
reminded  us  of  Christmas  Evans.  There 
has  been  a  warm  current  of  Welsh  blood 
in  many  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in 
America 

The  Synod  of  Cincinnati  is  to  hold  its  semi¬ 
centenary  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16th,  in  Leba¬ 
non,  where  it  held  its  first  meeting  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Synod  was  erected  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1829,  and  composed  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  Chillicothe,  Miami,  and  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of  histor¬ 
ical  interest. 


SERMONS  IN  LEAVES. 

By  Eer.  T.  Hempstead. 

Id  everlastliig  cycle  round  and  round 
Bolls  the  stupendous  All  and  Sum  of  things ; 

Nations  from  murky  caTes  and  blades  of  flint 
Climb  to  a  name,  laws,  universal  rule; 

Pause,  fall  and  All  the  graves  of  dogs  and  swine; 

So  perished  golden  Greece  and  Iron  Rome, 

Illon  and  Thebes  that  bad  the  hundred  gates. 

The  strange,  resplendent  Autumns  blaze  and  die. 

The  sovereign  sun,  the  infinite,  starry  hosts. 

Life,  death  and  time  and  grief  roll  round  and  round. 
And  with  his  endless,  awful  riddle  God 
Clothes  himself  as  these  silent  woods  their  boughs 
With  glories  woven  of  the  amber  light. 

A  slow,  still  sigh,  a  breath  of  fading  groves 
And  muffled  brooks  creeps  up  the  pensive  vale 
And  dies  below  the  pinee  that  flank  the  graves; 

The  leaves  come  whispering  down,  the  sun  pours  forth 
His  bounteous  smile  along  the  flowing  fields 
And  through  the  purple  windows  of  the  sky ; 

Not  Solomon  in  all  his  pomp  of  gold 
And  cedar  sweet  from  Lortly  Lebanon 
Shone  as  these  kingly  bills  bright  In  their  robes 
Of  hyacinth  and  biasing  almandlne. 

Gold,  rublcelle  and  Jasper  waved  with  blood ; 

It  Is  as  If  I  saw  the  gates,  walls,  domes 
And  columns  of  that  high  and  royal  thing 
The  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God. 

But  as  I  gaze  a  shadow  falls  and  creeps 
Across  the  land,  the  sun  from  where  he  flames 
Sends  down  a  paler  smile  along  the  world, 

A  dull,  cold  twilight  settles  round  my  heart 
As  I  have  seen  on  bleak  November  days 
A  sullen  cloud  enfold  some  lonely  bill. 

You  ask  me  why.  This  Is  my  answer.  Here 
Is  proof,  to  me  invincible,  that  God 
Displays  His  wondrous  power  and  matchless  skill 
On  things  that  live  an  hour,  a  day,  then  drop 
In  blank  annihilation.  These  pale  leaves 
Which  flutter  down  to  i(6t  along  the  ground. 

How  delicately  He  has  fashioned  them ! 

These  cells  which  man’s  ujutldod  eye  marks  not. 

So  firm,  so  matched,  harmonious,  compact. 

Their  number  Infinite,  each  a  little  sea 
Of  pale-green  liquid  on  whose  ceaseless  tides 
The  primogenlal,  protoplastic  germs 
Bange  in  a  mystic  orbit  round  and  round— 

What  human  skill  hath  ever  wrought  like  that  f 
And  now  God  breathes  upon  them ;  they  are  not; 
They  fall,  they  die  never  to  rise  again. 

O  why  should  He  work  miracles  like  this. 

Build  up  a  temple  carved  so  daintily. 

Arch,  column,  tower,  bucranla,  corbel,  dome. 

With  all  sweet  forms,  delicious  curves  and  hues. 

Only  to  blow  one  hot  dismantling  blast 
And  mix  the  wonder  with  the  dust  we  tread  ? 

So  wanton  schoolboys  on  a  sunny  day 
Build  up  a  bouse  of  turf  and  sticks  and  stones 
And  then  wltii  laugbte;  dash  the  fabric  down. 

Behold  where  floats  that  gorgeous  butterfly. 

God  formed  those  dainty  wings  and  painted  them 
To  match  the  rainbow  and  the  sunset  cloud ; 

He  sends  his  blast  abroad,  the  wonder  drops 
At  once  to  absolute,  blank  nothingness. 

May  man  look  forward  to  a  doom  lees  blank 
And  empty  ?— man  whose  body  God  hath  shaped 
With  no  more  patience  nor  with  nicer  skill 
Than  the  dull  worm  that  dies  beneath  our  feet. 

Or  wondrous  leaf  or  dazsllng  butterfly 
That  drops  into  Its  little  Summer  grave 
No  more  to  glitter  down  the  Summer  lawn  f 

Man’s  reason,  understanding,  larger  brain. 

You  say  these  lift  him  high  shove  the  brute 
And  range  him  with  the  gods,  assure  him  food 
Ambrosial,  drink  nqctaresu^Xet  behold 
How  thankless,  godl«!s,  IjRfflflPiVe  18  man! 

One  Washington,  a  thousand  Neros  foul 
With  ashes,  blood  and  smoke  of  burning  Rome ; 

One  Milton  but  a  thousand  snakes  and  wolves 
That  hiss  and  bowl  upon  the  great  man’s  track ; 
Man’s  laws,  inventions,  cities,  temples,  arts ; 

Grand  all,  yet  know  the  spider  and  the  bee 
Are  prime  geometers.  The  waterfowl 
Through  the  cold  desert  of  the  upper  air 
Oars  his  sure  way  unhelped  by  sun  or  star. 

Man’s  dignity  I  O  narrow  Is  the  space 
Which  the  sagacious  elephant,  the  ape 
And  dog  must  climb  to  touch  the  average  man. 

No,  no  I  from  that  unseen,  untravelled  land 
No  signal  beckons  o’er  the  mighty  gulf 
By  wing  or  dew,  tone,  flower  or  any  form 
In  all  the  cosmos  of  material  things. 

Among  her  myriads  Nature  hath  no  voice 
Of  Insect,  bursting  bud  or  solemn  wind — 

Wind  that  forever  roams  a  land  of  graves— 

To  fix  conviction  on  the  soul  that  man 
May  pass  one  step  beyond  the  dusty  tomb. 

I  tell  thee,  woman,  wailing,  bending  there 
A  broken  reed,  a  bruised  and  wounded  thing 
O’er  the  sealed  eyelids  of  thy  little  one. 

Thy  child  thou  never,  nevermore  shalt  see 
If  He  was  not  Divine  and  Son  of  God. 

Immortal  life— It  Is  an  empty  dream, 

A  mockery  of  mockeries  out  of  Christ — 

That  strange,  brief  life  and  Its  tremendous  close. 

Its  quick  revival  and  that  mighty  thrill 

Which  ran  like  silent  lightning  through  Two  Worlds, 

One  this,  and  One  concealed  beneath  the  hills. 

The  plains,  skies,  cities,  crowds  and  streams  of  this. 
As  the  fair  fruit  within  the  opaque  rind. 


THE  BALE  CONFERENCE. 

By  President  S.  0.  Brown  of  Hamilton  College. 

Bale,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  It, ) 
Basel,  Sept.  5, 1879.  ) 

The  seventh  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  It  has 
been  a  success.  The  attendance  has  been 
large,  the  spirit  of  the  meetings  excellent, 
and  the  papers  presented  carefully  prepared, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  ability. 
Private  hospitality  has  not  been  very  general¬ 
ly  extended ;  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
courtesy  and  kindness.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  the  fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  hundred  visitors  who  have 
attended  the  meetings.  No  one,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  has  suffered  or  been  put  to  seri¬ 
ous  inconvenience.  Many  of  the  hotels,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Bale  committee,  reduc¬ 
ed  their  charges,  and  in  many  of  them  very 
pleasant  companies  liave  been  thrown  togeth¬ 
er,  and  acquaintances  formed  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  About  forty  Americans 
have  been  present,  and  not  far  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  Englishmen.  The  rest  have  been  large¬ 
ly  Germans  and  Swiss,  with  some  Frenchmen, 
a  few  Italians,  and  still  fewer  from  other 
countries.  The  proceedings  have  been  most¬ 
ly  in  the  German  language,  that  being  the 
common  language  of  B41e  and  of  this  part  of 
Switzerland.  The  French  have,  however, 
had  their  share,  and  time  has  been  generous¬ 
ly  assigned  for  the  meetings  of  the  Anglo- 
American  section  of  the  Conference,  at  which 
some  of  the  most  important  practical  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  with  such  entire  har¬ 
mony  of  spirit  and  deep  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  that  the  conclusions  were  adopted  also 
by  the  general  Conference,  and  I  think  can¬ 
not  be  without  effect.  I  refer  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Memorial  from  the  persecuted 
brethren  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prague. 

The  compact,  firm,  able,  and  courteous  pa¬ 
per  of  Bev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  (which  he  sent 
from  his  sick  bed  at  Berlin),  translated  into 


several  languages,  was  freelj’  circulated  as  soon 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  Section  before  wliich 
it  was  read.  The  facts  were  well  established ; 
the  rights  of  the  persecuted,  according  to  the 
Austrian  law  itself,  seemed  to  be  clear,  and 
the  Alliance  has  uttered  itself  with  no  uncer¬ 
tain  voice. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  from  the  many  ad¬ 
dresses  without  seeming  to  omit  others  which 
equally  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  of 
those  which  I  heard  spoken  of  with  the 
strongest  approbation,  and  which  evident¬ 
ly  produced  a  strong  impression  on  large  au¬ 
diences,  I  may  mention  the  papers  of  Prof. 
Orelli  of  B41e  and  Dr.  Godet  of  Neuchatel,  on 
the  noble  theme  of  The  Immutability  of  the 
Ooapel  of  the  AposUes.  This  was  treated — es¬ 
pecially  perhaps  by  Prof.  Orelli — in  a  high 
and  masterly  way,  which  seemed  to  carry 
everything  before  it,  and  the  vast  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin  were 
wrought  up  to  something  like  enthusiasm  as 
they  repeated  together  at  the  close  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  Creed.  Dr.  Chrlstlieb  of  Bonn  gathered 
and  held  an  immense  crowd  as  he  discoursed 
on  the  present  state  of  Missions  to  the  Hea¬ 
then.  Dr.  Stoughton  of  London  gave  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  account  of  the  connection 
between  B41e  and  the  early  English  Protes¬ 
tants.  Dr.  Schaff  not  only  sustained  himself, 
but  did  good  service  to  Christianity  by  his 
report  on  the  religious  state  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  America.  Bev.  Dr.  Anderson  of  New 
York  made  an  earnest  practical  address  on 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Washburn 
read  a  paper  on  Socialism,  which  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  extraordinary  favor.  The  thanks  of 
the  meeting  was  heartily  and  unanimously 
given  to  the  reader,  with  an  endeavor  to  in¬ 
sure  the  pubiication  of  the  address. 

On  the  subject  of  Beligious  Liberty,  Bev. 
Dr.  Bigg  of  London  gave  a  general  resume 
of  the  state  of  religious  liberty  in  different 
European  countries ;  while  the  Bev.  Eustace 
K.  Conder  read  an  admirably  clear  and  logi 
cal  paper  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty,  and  of  religious  liberty.  This  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  reading  of  Dr.  Thomp 
son’s  paper,  and  the  discussion  to  which  that 
gave  rise. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference,  with  the  papers  read,  will  be 
published,  but  I  fear  not  in  such  form  as  to 
make  them  generally  accessible  to  English 
and  American  readers. 

In  speaking  of  the  Conference,  one  should 
not  forget  the  daily  devotional  meetings. 
These  were  held  every  morning  in  the  Ve- 
reinshaus,  at  half-past  seven ;  were  fully  at¬ 
tended,  and  very  interesting. 

The  Anglo-Americans  met  by  themselves 
The  French  also,  I  believe,  had  a  separate 
meeting;  and  the  Germans  gathered  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Vereinshaus,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  thousand  in  number.  These 
were  of  all  classes.  I  noticed  a  great  many 
of  the  humble  and  poor;  and  the  fervor  of 
the  prayers,  the  heartiness  with  which  every 
voice,  as  it  seemed,  joined  in  singing  the 
hymns,  had  something  extremely  delightful 
and  exalting. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  meeting,  it  is  too  soon 
to  speak.  Although  not  so  powerful  as  that 
at  New  York,  it  will  leave  its  impress,  and 
that  not  light  or  transitory,  upon  the  relig¬ 
ious  mind  of  these  European  nations.  I  need 
not  say  that  Dr.  Schaff  has  been  very  promi¬ 
nent,  as  representing  America  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  any  one  else  could  do.  He  has  done 
admirable  service,  in  personal  help  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  well  as  in  his  public  addresses. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  Political  Campaign. 

All  things  in  their  season.  Summer  has 
gone,  and  with  it  the  needed  relaxation  and 
rest  at  sea-shore  or  mountain,  springs  or 
camp-grounds,  and  now  again  all  is  work,  of 
mind  or  muscle,  in  one  or  another  of  the 
countless  forms  of  busy  Industry. 

If  we  may  take  the  press  as  an  index,  we 
should  say  that  political  workers  in  this  city 
and  State,  are  the  most  anxious  and  earnest 
of  any  class.  What  less  could  we  expect, 
with  Gen.  Butler  in  the  field  ?  He  was  undi  r- 
stood  to  promise  a  year  ago,  that  if  defeated 
then,  he  would  retire  from  politics  altogether. 
But  how  could  he,  being  as  he  is  ?  He  is  even 
more  a  gubernatorial  candidate  than  ever, 
being  on  at  least  four  political  platforms,  the 
greenbackers,  the  independents,  the  financial 
reformers,  and  a  wing  of  the  democrats.  All 
these  forces,  besides  the  prohibition  party, 
the  republicans  must  overcome  in  order  to 
elect  their  candidate,  Mr.  Long,  our  present 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Yet  that  party  are 
confident  of  success  against  all  odds.  So  far 
the  campaign  is  being  conducted  in  a  much 
better  spirit  than  usual — a  more  manly,  civil, 
and  courteous,  treatment  of  opponents. 

Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  Boston  public  schools — models  for  the 
best  half  of  the  world,  as  they  have  been  con¬ 
sidered — are  yet  susceptible  of  improvement, 
if  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
rightly  judges.  In  his  report,  just  out,  he 
suggests  changes  which  some  of  our  best 
Boston  teachers  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
regard  with  favor.  A  few  outside  appenda¬ 
ges  Mr.  Eliot  would  dispense  with,  as  mili¬ 
tary  prize  drills,  the  march  of  school  regi¬ 
ments  through  the  streets,  and  annual  festi¬ 
vals  ;  and  then  he  comes  to  internal  burdens 
of  greater  moment,  concerning  which  he  says : 
“All  the  paraphernalia  of  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments,  rank,  percentages,  extras,  merits, 
checks,  and  the  rest,  are  among  the  chief 
hindrances  to  moral  and  intellectual  life; 
they  drag  the  nature  down  to  lower  impulses, 
compel  it  to  be  content  with  lower  duties, 
and  throw  a  spell  over  it  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  break,  if  we  would  not  see  it  benumb¬ 
ed  forever.”  Reasons  for  this  bold  assault 
upon  “  regulations,  methods,  and  customs,” 
are  given,  such  as,  if  they  invite  objections, 
will  certainly  stand  a  pretty  sharp  fire  of  crit¬ 
icism.  Another  important  change  urged  by 
the  Superintendent  is  the  tenure  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  office  from  one  to  three  years,  or  better, 
for  life  or  during  competency.  The  latter  he 
urges  as  that  without  which  teachers  can 
never  attain,  for  themselves  or  their  schools. 


that  degree  of  thoroughness  and  excellence  of 
which  they  are  otherwise  capable.  Only  by 
degrees,  and  after  much  discussion,  can  Mr. 
Eliot’s  positions  be  approved ;  but  he  has 
made  a  “  new  departure  ”  of  too  much  mag¬ 
nitude  to  be  otherwise  than  seriously  consid¬ 
ered. 

The  Lowell  Institute. 

The  Lowell  Institute  is  promised  a  rich 
treat  the  coming  season — a  course  of  lectures 
by  Prof.  Oolkle  of  Scotland,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  scientists. 
Geology  is  a  specialty  with  him — as  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  his  being  chosen  to  make  the  geological 
survey  of  Scotland.  His  lectures  are  to  be 
chiefly  in  that  field,  being  announced  as  on 
Myths  and  Legends  of  Natural  Scenery,  The 
Materials  of  the  Land,  Mountain-building, 
The  Great  Earth  Sculptor,  The  Sculptor  of 
the  Land,  Valleys  and  Rivers,  The  Growth  of 
Continents,  Ac.  These  lectures  are  free,  the 
Institute  having  been  founded  forty  years  ago 
by  a  Mr.  Lowell,  who  provided  that  the  lec¬ 
tures  should  be  continued  yearly  on  subjects 
of  a  highly  religious,  literary,  or  scientific 
character,  and  never  of  a  low,  trifling,  or 
merely  amusing  nature,  and  that  they  should 
always  be  open  to  the  public.  So  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  and  still  continues,  and  a  list  of 
the  lecturers  at  this  Institute  would  at  once 
show  how  far  it  is  elevated  above  the  Lyce¬ 
um,  or  any  other  of  our  popular  courses  call¬ 
ed  entertainments. 

Harvard  College. 

Harvard  College  has  for  several  years  given 
to  young  ladles  the  benefit  of  an  examination, 
and  a  certificate  of  scholarly  merit.  That  is 
now  superseded  by  a  plan  just  adoped  by  the 
professors,  and  actually  carried  into  effect, 
whereby  women  are  brought  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  College,  and  made  to  share  in 
its  advantages.  Three  days  of  last  week 
were  given  to  examinations,  and  six  ladies  en¬ 
tered  the  four  years’  course,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  equal  to  that  required  for  the  fresh¬ 
man  year.  Eighteen  others  entered  for  spe¬ 
cial  courses,  the  examination  in  each  case 
being  the  same  as  for  the  full  course.  These 
ladies  have  been  fitted  for  the  ordeal  at  Smith, 
Wellesley,  and  Vassar  Colleges,  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  for  Girls,  at  the  Harvard  exam- 
inatiooi,  at  the  high  schools  of  Newton,  Bev¬ 
erly,  At.,  and  at  some  of  our  academies.  The 
classed  now  organized  are  to  be  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  Instruction  of  seven  college  profess¬ 
ors,  seven  assistant  professors,  and  eight  tu¬ 
tors.  Of  these  lady  students,  fl  ve  take  courses 
In  Greek,  six  in  Latin,  one  in  Sanskrit,  fifteen 
in  English,  six  in  German,  six  in  French, 
three  in  Philosophy,  five  in  Political  Eecono- 
my,  two  In  History,  two  in  Music,  five  in 
Mathematics,  two  in  Physics,  three  in  Bota¬ 
ny.  They  are  none  of  them  admitted  as 
members  of  the  College  proper,  but  still  are 
lookel  upon  as  Harvard  students,  admitted 
by  il{^  ei^nination,  and  receiving  special 
instruction  from  the  College  professors  and 
tutors.  The  plan  has  been  adopted  only  after 
mature  consideration,  and  if  it  works  well, 
it  is  easy  to  oonjecture  what  the  next  step 
may  be. 

Hassachnsetts  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  has,  at  present,  neither  secretary  nor 
treasurer,  no  one  having  been  appointed  in 
place  of  Dr.  Barrows,  resigned,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Cushing,  who  was  appointed  treasurer  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Demond,  has  been  taken  off  by 
sickness,  from  which  ho  is  not  expected  to 
recover.  His  removal  is  a  serious  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Society,  as  he  was  considered 
just  the  man  to  take  the  helm  in  the  wrecked 
condition  to  which  Mr.  Demond  had  brought 
the  Society’s  financial  affairs.  Fortunately, 
Dr.  Hooker,  so  long  secretary,  and  familiar 
with  all  the  interests  of  the  Society,  is  still 
at  the  rooms,  and  faithfully  watching  over 
the  vacant  places  till  the  right  man  can  be 
found.  He  informs  me  that,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectations  and  fears,  contributions  to  their 
treasury  have  been  more  liberal  since  the 
disaster  than  for  several  months  before.  Mr. 
Demond  is  in  jail,  awaiting  trial  for  embez¬ 
zlement,  but  is  confident  of  a  vindication 
from  anything  criminal. 

Death  of  Dr.  Beale— An  Open-Communion  Baptist. 

The  recent  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Neale  is  felt 
to  be  a  public  loss,  and  is  mourned  by  multi¬ 
tudes  outside  of  his  own  church  and  denomi¬ 
nation.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
on  Somerset  street  forty-two  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  settled  min¬ 
ister  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  too  few 
ministers  who  could  be  denominational  and 
yet  the  warm-hearted,  genial,  and  compan¬ 
ionable  friend  of  everybody.  He  was  a  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  quietly  conformed  to  the  rules  and 
usages  of  his  order;  but  at  heart  he  could 
not  be,  and  was  not,  a  close  communionist. 
I  had  occasion  for  a  free  talk  with  him  on 
this  subject  about  the  time  that  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost  came  out  for  open  communion,  and  re¬ 
member  his  saying  that  Dr.  Pentecost  was 
right,  only  he  had  struck  too  soon — the  de¬ 
nomination  was  not  ready  for  the  question ; 
but  he  said  a  majority  of  the  Baptists  of  New 
England  were  of  his  mind,  and  were  longing 
for  the  day  when  open  communion  would  be 
freely  asserted  and  practised.  The  good 
Doctor  has  not  lived  to  see  that  day,  but  he 
has  joined  a  Church  whose  communion  is 
open,  free,  and  pure,  beyond  his  highest  earth¬ 
ly  conceptions.  The  Lord  hasten  the  happy 
era  which  he  saw  in  vision  for  the  churches 
he  has  left. 

Unitarian  View  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  resumed  his 
after-vacation  labors  with  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  a  favorite  theme  of  his, 
and  one  on  which  he  has  preached  and  print¬ 
ed  more  than  almost  any  other  minister  in 
Boston.  And  not  only  so,  he  has  written  in  a 
kinder  spirit,  and  said  more  that  harmonizes 
with  orthodox  views,  than  any  of  his  Unita¬ 
rian  brethren.  I  did  not  hear  the  sermon  in 
question,  but  as  reported  in  The  Advertiser, 
he  said  that  “  the  question  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  was  one  of 
language,  and  not  of  religion.  The  question 
is  not  what  we  believe  concerning  Christ,  but 
in  what  ianguage  we  shall  state  our  belief. 
Unitarians  and  Trinitarians  choose  different 
ways  of  making  etatements  of  their  faith,  but 


the  faith  underlying  the  whole  question  is  ]  who  heard  it.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by 
the  same  with  both,  and  this  similarity  should  1  many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  particularly 


remove  all  rancor,  and  promote  harmony  of 
thought  and  action.”  Such  language  has  a 
pleasant  ring,  and  it  will  satisfy  some,  puzzle 
others,  deceive  many,  and  settle  nothing. 
Dr.  Clarke  knows  full  well  that  the  two  views 
of  Christ  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  and  that  no  one  formula  can  be 
suited  to  both. 

Departure  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn. 

The  departure  of  Bev.  Dr.  Dunn  from  this 
city,  is  much  lamented.  His  twelve  yearn’ 
pastorate  over  the  Columbus-avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  has  been  a  marked  success, 
taking  it,  as  he  did,  in  its  early  and  feeble 
life,  and  bringing  it  up  to  a  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  church  and  society,  with  a  new  church 
edifice  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations 
in  the  city.  Dr.  Dunn  always  preaches  with¬ 
out  notes,  but  with  method  and  point,  voice 
and  enunciation  clear  and  distinct,  cool  and 
moderate  at  first,  but  soon  warming  up  into  a 
gen  nine  Scotch  rapidity,  fervor,  and  eloquence. 
He  leaves  a  people  sorrowing,  but  united  and 
prosperous,  and  an  inviting  field  for  whoever 
may  be  his  successor.  All  know  that  the  sev¬ 
erance  of  his  ties  here  has  been  forced  upon 
him  by  protracted  ill  health. 

Foreign  Missionaries  sent  out. 

Within  a  little  more  than  a  month,  the 
American  Board  and  Baptist  Union  have  to¬ 
gether  sent  out  twenty-six  missionaries  to 
foreign  fields,  including  wives  and  single  wo¬ 
men.  Their  destinations  are  in  India,  Bur- 
mah,  China,  Japan,  and  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Central  Turkey. 

In  your  last  week’s  issue  you  speak  editori¬ 
ally,  and  somewhat  deploringly,  of  a  preva¬ 
lent  lack  of  interest  in  Foreign  Missions, 
and  you  add  that  “  what  is  needed  to  give  a 
sense  of  freshness  to  the  subject,  is  living  in¬ 
formation  about  the  countries  which  have 
most  recently  been  invaded,  and  the  victories 
which  have  been  most  recently  achieved.” 
Nothing  could  be  more  true  and  to  the  point. 
Churches  and  people  will  not  do  beyond  what 
they  know,  and  they  will  not  know  much  be¬ 
yond  what  they  read.  Within  my  observa¬ 
tion,  missionary  news  is  more  circulated  and 
road  than  ever  before.  The  Missionary  Her 
aid  has  come  into  a  new  life  within  the  last 
year:  has  a  department  for  “  Young  Folks,” 
with  cuts  and  stories  at  once  amusing,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  impressive;  so  that  the  young 
are  drawn  to  mission  fields  and  work  without 
once  thinking  of  it  as  dull  reading.  The  sec¬ 
ular  press  is  becoming  more  and  more  help¬ 
ful  in  this  direction.  Notably  the  Boston 
Evening  Traveller  has  for  more  than  a  year 
past  given  a  monthly  review  of  missions,  in  a 
column  and  a  half  of  condensed  paragraphs, 
relating  to  all  Protestant  mission  fields,  both 
American  and  European.  I  think  no  other 
daily  has  ever  done  this  in  an  equally  exten¬ 
sive,  thorough,  and  systematic  manner.  It 
shows  what  might  be  done  if  papers  general 
ly  would  copj’  The  Traveller’s  example, 

Oct.  6, 1879.  PURITAN. 


OUR  CLEVELAND  LETTER. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Oct.  3,  1879. 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 

Dear  Dr.  Field;  It  was  with  sad  interest 
that  I  read  your  notice  of  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Thompson  in  The  Evangelist  of  last  week. 
He  was  a  noble  man,  and  more  than  worthy 
of  all  the  eulogies  that  will  be  spoken  of  him. 
As  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  theologian,  and  a 
preacher,  and  as  a  writer  on  many  themes  of 
scholarly  distinction,  he  had  few  equals 
among  the  good  and  the  great  of  the  world. 

In  my  earlier  years  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son.  During  the  middle  year  we  were  class¬ 
mates  in  the  Divinity  School  at  New  Haven. 
He  had  taken  his  junior  year  at  Andover,  and 
like  many  others,  he  was  drawn  to  New 
Haven  by  the  preeminence  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
\V.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Theology.  Near  the 
close  of  that  year  we  were  both  licensed  to 
preach.  In  a  few  weeks  he  received  a  call  to 
be  the  pastor  of  the  Chapel-street  Church  in 
New  Haven,  and  I  to  a  village  church  in  the 
same  county.  How  well  do  I  remember  that 
afternoon  when  we  talked  over  the  facts  of 
our  respective  calls,  of  our  regret  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  the  senior  year  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  under  the  instruction  of  those  eminent 
teachers,  Drs.  Eleazer  T.  Fitch  and  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich.  My  installation  followed  his 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  the  sermons 
being  preached,  in  his  case  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and 
in  mine  by  the  young  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Now  Milford,  Conn.,  now  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished  President  of 
Yale  College. 

For  a  few  years  my  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Thompson  was  intimate,  and  greatly  to  my 
profit.  He  became  widely  known  for  talent 
and  eloquence,  and  was  called  to  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  church  in  New  York  city.  I  did  not 
become  much  known  in  the  same  way,  and 
after  a  short  time  was  called  to  a  Western 
church.  Since  that  time  I  have  met  Dr. 
Thompson  but  once,  but  all  these  thirty-five 
years  I  have  known  of  him,  and  held  his  name 
in  honor  and  admiration.  He  has  followed  a 
majority  of  our  classmates  to  their  home 
with  Christ  in  paradise.  He  had  accomplish¬ 
ed  much  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  good 
of  men,  and  blessed  are  the  memories  of 
him  which  will  long  remain  on  earth. 

A  Congregatisnal  Club. 

There  is  a  Congregational  Club — made  up  of 
the  ministers  and  leading  laymen  of  that  de¬ 
nomination — in  Cleveland,  Oberlin,  Palnes- 
ville,  Akron,  and  other  towns  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood,  which  holds  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Forest  City  House.  Their  chief 
purpose  is  to  speak  briefly  of  such  minor  mat¬ 
ters  as  concern  them,  and  then  to  hear  a  pa¬ 
per  upon  some  subject  of  cardinal  interest. 
I  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  their 
last  meeting.  Bev.  Thomas  E.  Monroe  of 
Akron  read  a  lengthy  and  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  paper  upon  “The  Political  and  Moral 
Issues  now  before  the  People  of  Ohio,  and 
which  are  to  be  passed  upon  at  our  State 
Election.”  The  discussion  was  entirely  un- 
partisan,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all 


by  President  Fairchild,  Professor  Morley,  Mr. 
Ford,  a  young  lawyer  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Day,  a  manufacturer  of  glass  at  Ravenna. 
The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is  The 
Atonement,  but  the  precise  form  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  do  not  remember. 

Action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wooster. 

Speaking  of  the  Atonement,  reminds  me  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Wooster  in  the  Alcott  case.  I 
cannot  see  how  any  real  Presbyterian  can 
disapprove  the  action  of  the  Presbytery.  Mr. 
Alcott  had  ceased  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  either 
Old  School  or  New ;  and  when  he  requested 
the  Presbytery  to  drop  his  name  from  the 
roll,  and  the  Presbytery  complied,  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  condemning  their  action.  The 
writers  who  represent  this  Presbytery  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  hide-bound,  pig-iron,  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  haters  of  such  men  as  the  late  Albert 
Barnes  and  the  present  Dr.  William  Adams, 
are  shamefully  ignorant  of  our  Wooster  breth¬ 
ren.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any 
other  Church,  is  blessed  with  ministers  more 
catholic  and  broad-breasted  than  are  Drs. 
John  Robinson,  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  T.  A.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  and  other  members  of  Wooster  Pres¬ 
bytery,  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  them.  The  controversy  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  chiefly  outside  of  our  Church. 
But  why  should  writers  for  The  Independent, 
and  other  parties  of  loose  doctrinal  notions, 
trouble  themselves  so  deeply  about  what  does 
not  much  concern  them?  “It  is  none  of 
their  funeral.”  There  is  a  demand  for  all 
their  tears  and  lamentations  much  nearer 
home. 

Waldensian  Missions  in  Italy. 

Cleveland  Presbyterians  are  now  favored 
with  a  visit  from  that  most  worthy  Walden¬ 
sian  minister.  Signor  Turino,  who  has  come 
to  this  country  to  solicit  aid  for  the  missions 
of  his  Church  in  Italy.  A  grand  union  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city, 
was  held  last  Sunday  evening  in  Dr.  Haydn’s 
church,  at  which  Elder  Reuben  F.  Smith  pre¬ 
sided,  and  in  which  most  of  our  pastors  took 
part.  Mr.  Turino  gave  an  address  of  very 
great  power  and  interest,  describing  the  past 
and  the  present  of  the  Chureh  which  he  rep¬ 
resents,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  awak¬ 
ened  an  Interest  in  his  cause  which  will  not 
soon  die  out. 

Politics. 

Politics  in  Ohio  are  at  fever  heat  through¬ 
out  tlie  State.  The  two  leading  parties  seem 
to  be  of  about  equal  numbers,  and  the  great 
interest  at  stake  awakens  our  people  to  their 
best  efforts.  The  whole  nation  is  looking  on 
the  contest  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  think¬ 
ing  that  as  Ohio  goes  this  year,  so  the  nation 
will  go  next  year.  Each  party  is  doing  its 
“level  best.”  Not  only  are  there  scores  of 
eloquent  Buckeyes  mounting  every  stump  in 
the  State,  and  pouring  such  light  as  they  have 
into  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
enduring  hearers,  but  auxiliaries  from  other 
States  are  daily  heard  in  all  our  counties. 
The  Democrats  are  aided  by  Messrs.  Hen¬ 
dricks  and  Voorhees  of  Indiana.  From  the 
same  State  there  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  Gen.  Ben  Harrison;  from  Michi- 
g.an.  Senator  Zach.  Chandler;  from  Maine 
Senator  Blaine  and  W.  P.  Frye;  and  next 
week  ex-Speaker  Grow  of  Pennsylvania  is  to 
speak  in  Cleveland.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  interest  in  our  coining  elections  centres 
in  the  question  whether  the  United  States  are 
a  nation,  or  a  mere  political  partnership,  to 
be  dissolved  whenever  one  of  tlie  parties  is 
moved  by  Satan  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 


BELOVED  “SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORKER”! 

You  are  very  good  not  only,  but  very  clever 
too,  in  criticising  the  faults  of  other  “  work¬ 
ers  ”  [in  The  Evangelist  of  Sept.  25th] ;  but 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  permit  an  ignorant 
barbarian  of  an  outsider,  who  can  never  as¬ 
pire  to  the  high  dignity  of  “a  worker,”  to 
suggest,  in  his  own  awkward,  heathenish  way, 
a  little  mistake  which  you  made  ? 

You  wrote  very  learnedly  about  “poetry,” 
“poetasters,’  “doggerel,”  and  such  things. 
You  know  these  things  are  so  witty  and  cun¬ 
ning.  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  You  re¬ 
mind  me  of  a  man  who  was  riding  through  a 
forest,  and  gazing  upward  among  the  tree- 
tops,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  saw  a 
coon  walking  about  among  the  branches.  He 
at  once  dismounted,  he  cocked  his  gun,  he 
took  deliberate  aim,  and  he  fired ;  but  to  his 
surprise,  that  coon  kept  walking  about  till  he 
had  loaded  and  aimed  and  fired  three  or  four 
times,  when  squinting  more  closely,  to  take 
a  surer  look,  he  brought  his  eyebrows  nearer 
to  his  visual  angle,  and  discovered  that  the 
supposed  coon  was  a  native  of  his  own  head, 
which  had  been  walking  about  on  his  own 
eyebrows ! 

Now,  dear  “Sunday-school  Worker,”  I 
knew  you  were  good,  but  I  had  no  idea  that 
“  workers  ”  were  afflicted  in  this  way:  for  I 
have  often  heard  “workers”  and  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  talk  as  if  cleanliness  and  godliness 
were  near  neighbors. 

But  your  little  mistake  is  this :  No  poetry 
has  been  attempted  or  thought  of  by  that 
“  Chautauquan  ”  of  whom  you  write;  and  so 
the  coon  you  have  spent  so  much  ammunition 
on,  turns  out  to  be  a  native  of  your  own  head. 
Now,  dear  “  Worker,”  as  this  native  is  you 
own  child,  you  have  the  right  to  name  it;  an  ; 
still  maybe  you  would  be  “  good  ”  enough  t* 
think  of  a  name  suggested  for  it  by  one  s( 
humble  as  myself.  I  have  thought  of  t*" 
names  for  it — a  short  one  and  a  long  op' 
either  of  which  would  be,  I  think,  most 
touchingly  appropriate.  One  is  “En-vie  ; 
the  other  is  “  Jea-lous-le.”  Pretty  nam«s 
are  they  not  ?  Indeed  you  may  have  them 
both,  if  you  like. 

And,  dear  “  Worker,”  may  I  tenderly  ad¬ 
vise  you,  as  you  go  about  “  working.’  that 
you  even  take  a  little  pains  to  keep  your 
horns  concealed  ?  Be  partUul**^*  ploase, 
about  your  hoofs  also,  lest  others,  seeing 
you  as  you  “work,”  may  take  you  for  some¬ 
thing  else  than  a  Sunday-school  “  Worker.” 

May  I  subscribe  myself  one  of  your  humble 
admirers,  and  by  no  means 

“A  Sunday-school  Wormr”? 


THE  LAHD  OF  THE  CZAB  DT  HTD-WUTTEB. 


By  Ber.  ChurletWood  of  Bnffalo. 

THE  ICE  HILES  OF  ST.  PETERSBVBG. 

It  was  nearly  11  o’clock  of  the  night  cele¬ 
brated  as  Christmas  by  the  Greek  Church,  as 
I  was  returning  with  a  friend  from  the  house 
of  an  American  gentleman  who  has  lived 
some  forty  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
subject  of  ice-bills  was  mentioned.  I  spoke 
of  having  read,  many  years  ago,  a  magazine 
article  concerning  them,  which  had  given  me 
a  desire,  that  I  had  not  yet  lost,  to  see  this 
purely  Bussian  amusement.  My  friend  at 
once  offered  to  become  my  guide  if  we  could 
succeed  in  finding,  at  that  late  hour,  a  horse 
fieet  enough  to  take  us  over  the  three  miles 
before  the  process  of  freezing  could  be  entire¬ 
ly  completed. 

After  some  searching  we  met  with  reason¬ 
able  success,  and  drove  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  house  of  my  friend  for  his  hand- 
slelgh  and  a  fur  coat,  in  which  ho  insisted 
upon  enveloping  me.  Half  a  mile  further  on, 
we  changed  for  a  sleigh  that  was  scarcely 
broader  than  the  one  we  held  upon  our  laps 
for  use  on  the  hills,  but  the  horse  ,was  a 
Bussian  trotter,  and  whirled  us  over  the  snow 
as  if  he  heard  the  sharp  bark  of  a  pack  of 
wolves  just  behind. 

It  was  full  moonlight.  The  air  was  perfect¬ 
ly  still,  but  the  mercury  in  a  Fahrenheit  ther¬ 
mometer  would  have  been  sluggishly  coquet¬ 
ting  around  the  zero  point,  and  as  we  swept 
on  like  a  miniature  whirlwind,  the  runners  of 
our  little  sleigh  making  the  frozen  snow  ring 
with  that  peculiar  sound  which  only  frozen 
snow  can  make,  I  became  each  moment  more 
enthusiastic,  and  more  grateful  for  the  thick 
fur  behind  which  I  sat  as  warm  and  comforta¬ 
ble  as  in  a  house. 

The  scene  was  thoroughly  novel.  We  had 
left  behind  us  the  lights  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
had  looked  out  for  an  instant,  as  we  rushed 
over  a  bridge,  on  the  bay  of  Finland,  and  we 
were  now  on  a  level  country  road,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  house  along  the  way.  Weird 
shadows  lay  upon  the  snow.  They  seemed  to 
rise  up  and  pursue  us  in  vengeance  as  we 
broke  through  them. 

But  this  country  road  even  at  this  late  hour 
was  not  deserted.  There  were  many  little 
sleighs  like  our  own  going  and  returning. 
Every  now  and  then  we  would  hear  bells  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  a  Troika  with  its  laughing, 
singing  load,  and  its  three  horses,  the  one  in 
the  middle  trotting,  and  those  on  the  sides 
leaping  like  gray  hounds  over  the  snow,  fiew 
by  toward  the  city. 

We  drew  up  almost  too  quickly  before  an 
inn,  brilliantly  lighted  and  filled  with  people. 
In  the  hall  hung  a  mass  of  heavy  fur  cloaks 
and  coats.  Adding  ours  to  the  number,  we 
walked  across  the  road  to  the  ice-hills.  It  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  describe  a  peculiar  ob¬ 
ject  to  one  who  has  never  seen  it,  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  emotion  to  one  who  has  never  felt  it. 
The  process  of  comparison,  passing  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known,  is  often  helpful  in 
such  an  attempt,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
America  to  which  these  Bussian  ice-hills  can 
be  compcured.  One  other  method  is  possible, 
that  of  telling  how  they  are  made,  and  for 
what  they  are  used. 

As  a  preliminary  observation  which  may 
serve  me  as  a  sort  of  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  this  explanation,  let  me  say  that 
coasting  in  Bussia  is  not  confined,  as  ordina¬ 
rily  in  America,  to  those  who  are  in  their 
“teens,"  and  for  them,  to  a  few  short  weeks 
in  midwinter.  A  Bussian  must  be  very  old 
indeed,  to  be  too  old  for  this  amusement, 
and  that  must  be  a  very  remarkable  Winter 
in  which  he  may  not  enjoy  his  favorite  sport. 
This  then  is  the  philosophical  basis  of  the 
ice-hills — ^now  the  material. 

In  the  Summer  or  Fall  are  built  two  inclin¬ 
ed  planes  facing  each  other,  some  fifty  feet 
high,  and  some  three  hundred  feet  apart,  and 
shaped  like  the  stone  dam  at  the  end  of  Cro¬ 
ton  Lake,  which  all  New  Yorkers,  from  both 
city  and  State,  are  supposed  to  have  seen. 
Directly  through  the  centre  is  a  partition, 
thus  making  a  double  track,  so  that  in  being 
shot  off  your  hill  toward  the  south,  there  is 
no  danger  of  telescoping  your  neighbor  who 
is  just  being  shot  off  his  hill  toward  the  north. 
Both  these  hills  and  the  long  tracks  in  front 
of  them,  are  covered  at  the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter  with  cakes  of  ice,  over  which  water  has 
been  skilfully  poured,  till  the  whole  surface 
is  as  smooth  as  polished  ivory.  You  ascend 
the  steps  carrying  your  coasting  sleigh,  and 
find  at  the  top  a  little  Summer-house — if  it 
were  not  Winter.  You  look  over  this  cataract 
of  ice  and  dam,  into  the  valley,  and  feel  much 
more  like  taking  a  seat  on  the  benches  than 
kneeling  on  the  cushioned  top  of  your  friend’s 
sleigh,  which  he  has  already  pointed  over  the 
precipice.  But  you  are  ashamed  to  say,  at 
least  I  was,  that  one  who  has  been  an  Ameri¬ 
can  boy,  is  afraid  to  coast,  and  when  to  my 
suggestion  that  he  should  go  down  alone  at 
first,  my  friend  said  “Ono!”  I  saw  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  knelt  behind  him  with 
my  arms  around  his  neck,  as  if  he  were  the 
last  friend  I  had  on  earth,  and  I  was  about  to 
lose  him.  One  push  of  his  foot  and  we 
were  off ! 

Have  you  ever  gone  over  Niagara  Falls  in 
a  row  boat  ?  Have  you  ever  fallen  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  a  dream?  If  you  can  say  yes  to 
either  of  these  questions,  then  you  know  the 
sensation  of  riding  for  the  first  time  down  the 
polished  surface  of  a  Bussian  ice-hill.  There 
must  have  been  plenty  of  air  in  Bussia  the 
first  second  or  two  after  we  left  the  top,  but 
I  gasped,  and  could  find  none.  The  condition 
of  the  peasants,  the  size  of  the  army,  the 
communal  government  of  the  villages,  and 
a  hundred  other  questions  in  which  I  had 
been  interested  as  we  drove  out  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  were  instantly  for  me  obliterated.  I 
could  not  have  told  what  my  own  name  was. 
I  saw  nothing,  except  my  friend’s  head,  and 
^new  nothing,  except  that  my  arms  were 
arvund  his  neck,  and  that  too  great  a  pressure 
on  c-tber  side,  would  send  us  against  the 
broad  lailings.  On  we  went ;  perhaps  some 
kinds  oi  lightning  go  faster,  but  I  have  my 
doubts.  When  we  struck  the  level,  I  breath¬ 
ed  again,  ^,ut  there  was  only  time  for  one 
breath  when  we  reached  the  snow,  and  the 
trip  was  over.  l  felt  like  a  hero,  and  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  retired  on  my  laurels, 
but  my  friend  was  half  way  up  the  steps,  and 
ready  for  the  return.  I  used  to  think  It  an 
exaggeration  when  the  statement  was  made 
that  eels  can  become  used  to  being  skinned ; 


but  why  not,  when  a  Bussian  ice-hill,  after 
three  or  four  trials,  loses  all  its  terror,  even 
for  creatures  so  full  of  nerves  as  we,  when 
even  ladies,  properly  escorted,  ride  here  in 
the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  wish  that 
they  could  go  faster !  Who  that  has  ever  had 
this  experience  will  dare  to  place  narrow 
limits  to  the  possible  ?  We  rode  long  enough 
for  all  unpleasant  sensations  to  be  replaced 
by  agreeable  ones ;  long  enough  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  satisfied,  and  then,  though  new  parties 
were  constantly  coming,  we  concluded  it  was 
time  to  drink  our  glasss  of  Bussian  tea,  with 
the  usual  slice  of  lemon,  and  start  for  home. 

The  warm  glow  from  the  delightful  exercise 
had  not  yet  departed,  as  we  drew  up  before 
the  hotel,  after  a  rapid  homeward  ride.  As 
my  friend  shook  hands  and  said  good-bye,  I 
felt  that  on  the  ice-hills  of  St.  Petersburg, 
during  this,  the  last  night  of  my  sojourn  in 
Bussia,  I  had  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  novel 
experiences  of  my  life. 


A  TRIP  TO  COLORADO. 

Manitou  has  the  best  hotels,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  popular  resort  in  Colorado.  Dis¬ 
tant  six  miles  from  the  railroad  station  of 
Colorado  Springs,  and  romantically  situated 
among  the  foot  hills  at  the  very  base  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  it  is  nearer  to  a  larger  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  places  which  every  tourist  desires  to 
visit,  than  any  other  town  in  the  State.  Here 
Grace  Greenwood  resided  for  a  time,  and 
built  a  cosy  cottage,  which  has  now  passed 
into  other  hands,  where  I  found  comfortable 
entertainment  after  being  turned  away  from 
the  over-crowded  “Beebee  House.’’  Here 
are  famous  mineral  springs,  seven  in  number, 
possessing,  it  is  said,  valuable  curative  prop¬ 
erties,  with  soda  and  iron  as  their  chief  con¬ 
stituents,  and  for  whose  waters  I  soon  acquir¬ 
ed  a  hearty  liking,  that  I  did  not  have  at  first. 
Here  is  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  to 
Pike’s  Peak,  and  from  here  Ute  Pass  and 
Falls,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Glen  Eyrie, 
Queen’s  Cafion,  Williams  Cailon,  Monument 
Park,  and  Cheyenne  Cafion  with  its  seven  falls, 
may  all  be  easily  reached.  I  found  it  good 
to  dispense  with  livery  and  lackey,  and  to 
“go  it  alone”  with  my  staff.  Companionship 
would  have  been  acceptable,  but  everybody 
seemed  afraid  of  taking,  if  not  of  being,  a 
tramp.  .  But  the  mountains  are  the  only  true 
province  for  the  tramp,  and  to  them  his  ex¬ 
ploits  should  be  confined.  He  who  rides  is 
dependent  upon  guides  and  guide-books,  and 
is  apt  to  have  his  attention  confined  to  the 
extraordinary  objects  for  seeing  which  roads 
are  built.  The  pedestrian  may  find  for  him¬ 
self  paths  over  which  no  other  feet  have 
walked,  and  , objects  to  impress  and  instruct 
him  which  no  other  eyes  have  seen.  The 
day  which  found  this  correspondent  tramp¬ 
ing  at  will  through  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  Glen  Eyrie,  Queen’s  Cafion,  over  and 
beyond  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl  (a  wretched 
misnomer,  for  no  punch  bowl  of  the  devil 
ever  held  such  a  pure  and  wholesome  liquid 
as  was  contained  in  this  large  basin  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  rock),  will  be  forever  memor¬ 
able  to  him.  I  roamed  all  over  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  which  is  an  area  of  eneven 
surface,  cantaining  several  acres,  and  enclos¬ 
ed  among  the  mountains.  Scattered  over  the 
whole  extent  of  it  are  large  rocks,  many  of 
immense  size,  and  of  the  most  fantastic 
forms.  They  are  a  red  sandstone,  the  upper 
layers  being  very  hard,  and  the  lower  part 
very  loose  and  shaky,  so  that  it  could  easily 
be  crumbled  away  with  the  end  of  a  staff. 
The  detrition  of  these  rocks  has  given  to 
mucli  of  the  surface  of  the  garden  a  reddish 
appearance,  as  of  an  abandoned  brickyard. 
Out  of  the  soil,  which  so  far  as  there  is  any 
at  all,  is  rocky  and  barren,  grow  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  wild  flowers,  which  were  in  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  general  barrenness.  In 
gathering  a  bouquet  of  them,  I  found  the 
stems  were  tough  and  wiry,  showing  that,  in 
conquering  such  a  hard  environment,  even 
frail  flowers  become  very  vigorous  and  hardy. 
Because  they  “  endure  hardness,’’  the  desert 
blossoms.  Let  Christians  learn  a  lesson  from 
this,  and  they  will  no  longer,  as  so  many  do 
now,  justify  their  own  barrenness  by  the  bar¬ 
renness  and  unfriendliness  of  the  world  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

Glen  Eyrie  is  the  site  of  Gen.  Palmer’s  fine 
residence.  The  General  was,  I  believe,  the 
original  projector  of  the  Denver  and  Bio 
Grande  Bailway,  and  until  lately,  he  was  the 
president  and  moving  spirit  of  the  company. 
His  Eyrie  is  not  built  like  that  of  the  eagle, 
upon  some  inaccessible  cliff,  but  is  situated 
in  a  deep  glen,  mountain  walled  and  shelter¬ 
ed.  Immense  castellated  masses  of  sand¬ 
stone,  and  lofty  spires  of  rock,  like  huge 
grenadiers,  red-coated  and  menacing,  are 
stationed  around,  as  if  to  guard  the  occupants 
of  this  romantic  and  lonely  wild.  To  one  of 
these  slender  rocky  spires,  which  shoots  up 
to  a  height  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  has  been  given  the  name  of  “  Major 
Dorus.”  A  pure  mountain  stream,  which 
like  Tennyson’s  Brook, 

Chatters  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
comes  down  through  Queen’s  Cafion  to  create 
fertility  and  beauty  in  Glen  Eyrie,  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  destitute.  It  is  thus 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region,  where  the  visitor  is  delighted  by  the 
beautiful,  as  well  as  awed  by  the  grand  and 
sublime. 

Before  leaving  this  region,  let  me  speak  a 
word  as  to  churches  and  education.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Manitou  is  small,  but  a  Congregation¬ 
al  church  has  just  been  organized  there,  with 
hopeful  prospects  for  the  future.  At  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  there  is  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Congregational  church,  and  both  are  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  growing  state.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Kirkwood,  long  a  successful  pastor  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  recently  been  settled  over 
the  former.  In  this  rapidly  growing  town  of 
5,000  inhabitants,  he  has  an  inviting  field  of 
labor,  and  his  health,  which  had  become 
somewhat  impaired,  is  likely  to  bo  fully  re¬ 
stored  in  that  healthful  climate.  Here,  too, 
is  the  seat  of  Colorado  College,  over  which 
President  Tenney  ably  presides,  and  which 
has  already  made  a  good  beginning  towards 
securing  ample  endowments  and  ample  pa¬ 
tronage.  The  Congregationalists,  by  whom 
this  College  was  founded  and  is  maintained, 
display  a  d^ree  of  enterprise  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  higher  Christian  education,  which 
might  well  be  emulated  by  other  denomina¬ 
tions. 

From  Colorado  Springs  north  to  Denver,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  we  pass 
through  a  portion  of  Monument  Park,  which 


has  many  strange  forms  of  monumental  sand¬ 
stone  rock,  such  os  the  Ute  Medicinal,  Anvil 
Bock,  and  Vulcan’s  Work  Shop,  Half  way 
between  Pueblo  and  Denver,  sixty  miles  each 
way,  is  the  “  Divide,”  where  wo  come  upon 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  pretty  lake,  having  a 
surface,  apparently,  of  one  or  two  acres,  and 
fed  by  hidden  springs.  From  its  southern  end 
a  little  stream  flows,  which  flndsits  way  at  last 
into  the  Arkansas,  while  from  its  northern 
end  runs  another  stream,  which  flows  into  the 
Platte,  thence  into  the  Missouri.  Thus  the 
waters  of  this  little  lake,  after  flowing  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  apart,  meet  and  mingle  again 
in  the  mighty  flood  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
From  this  Divide,  it  is  down  grade  all  the 
way  south  to  Pueblo,  and  north  to  Denver. 

Denver,  after  all  one  reads  and  hears  of  its 
rapid  growth,  is  probably  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  most  persons  as  they  visit  it  for  the  first 
time.  Though  barely  twenty  years  old,  and 
situated  near  the  centre  of  what  was  once  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vast  desert  region,  it  claims  to 
have  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
centre  of  live  different  lines  of  railway.  The 
development  of  the  rich  mining  interests  in 
the  mountains,  especially  at  Leadville,  has 
largely  increased  its  trade,  and  given  a  great 
impetus  to  its  growth.  It  is  located  on  the 
plains,  fourteen  miles  from  the  mountains, 
(upon  a  clear  day  they  seem  as  if  they  might 
not  be  more  than  a  mile  distant,)  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Cherry  Creek  with  the  Platte  Biver. 
By  means  of  a  general  and  complete  system 
of  irrigation,  Denver  has  already  been  made 
a  beautiful  city.  Its  regular  and  broad  streets 
are  lined,  in  all  the  better  residence  quarters, 
with  thrifty  cottonwood  trees,  many  of  them 
a  foot  and  more  in  diameter,  and  looking,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  more  beautiful  here  than  in 
any  of  “  the  States  ”  where  this  tree  is  not  a 
favorite.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  tenacious 
of  life.  A  vigorous  tree  is  shown  here,  which, 
it  is  said,  was  planted  as  a  telegraph  pole, 
rootless  and  bare,  but  which  has  taken  root 
and  flourished.  Denver  has  many  elegant 
private  residences,  with  ample  grounds,  and 
lawns  which  water  has  converted  into  mar¬ 
vels  of  greenness,  making  them  as  attractive 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  holy  waters,  here  has  not  indeed  its  in¬ 
tended  fulfilment,  but  yet  a  fulfilment  which 
may  be  regarded  as  beautifully  typical  of  the 
intended  one:  “It  shall  come  to  pass  that 
everything  that  liveth,  which  moveth,  whi¬ 
thersoever  the  rivers  shall  come,  shall  live.” 
The  streets  of  Denver  are  impaved,  and 
though  tliey  become  disagreeably  dusty,  I  am 
told  that  even  in  the  rainy  season  they  never 
become  inconveniently  muddy.  The  roads 
out  on  the  plains,  over  which  I  rode  for  miles, 
are  as  hard  and  smooth  and  free  from  dust, 
as  if  they  were  made  of  asphaltum.  They 
are  the  very  perfection  of  carriage  roads. 
The  importance  of  Denver  as  a  place  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  distributing  freight,  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  last  year  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  were  handled.  The  sales 
of  merchandise,  groceries,  and  provisions, 
amounted  to  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  value  of  new  buildings  erected,  was  near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  this  year  it 
will  be  very  much  larger  than  that  amount. 
The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  pastoral  wealth  of  th(»-,j^aiiia.  which 
will  more  and  more  be  converted  to  the  prof¬ 
itable  uses  of  agriculture,  must  make  Denver 
a  prosperous,  and  in  time  a  great  city. 

Clement. 


THE  DAT  OF  ATONEMENT  IN  A  SYNAGOGUE. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  how  the 
Jews’  celebration  of  their  day  of  atonement 
aj)peared  to  an  outsider,  one  unused  to  their 
customs.  The  city  papers  announced  that 
Sept.  27th  was  atonement-day,  and  would  be 
observed  at  the  various  synagogues.  In  the 
reformed,  by  prayer,  reading,  singing,  and  il¬ 
lumination.  In  the  orthodox,  by  singing  and 
by  reading  of  the  Torah ;  also  that  the  people 
were  expected  to  be  attired  in  dress  in  which 
they  wish  to  bo  clothed  at  burial.  Interest 
and  curiosity  combined  led  me  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  Following  others  who  were  en¬ 
tering,  I  ascended  to  the  audience-room,  and 
from  there  was  escorted  to  the  gallery  by  a 
doorkeeper,  who  pleasantly  informed  mo  that 
all  the  seats  below  “  were  taken.” 

I  found  myself  seated  among  the  faithful, 
between  Jew  and  Jewess,  each  responsive  to 
the  service  at  such  times  as  the  people  were 
expected  to  take  part,  which  was  seldom, 
most  of  the  service  being  performed  by  rabb  i 
and  singers :  rabbi  intoning  or  singing,  and 
the  choir  taking  up  the  refrain  in  plaintive 
minor  tones,  or  in  more  cheerful,  joyful  mel¬ 
ody. 

A  continual  service  was  being  held  from 
six  o’clock  of  one  evening  to  the  same  hour 
next  evening.  It  is  said  to  be  tlie  custom 
meantime  to  abstain  from  all  food.  Parents 
and  children,  book  in  hand,  attended  with 
earnestness  to  the  reading  of  the  Word,  young 
and  old  following  the  Hebrew  text  from  right 
to  left  of  line  and  page.  As  is  always  the 
manner  in  these  places  of  worship,  each  sat 
with  covered  head — child,  adult,  rabbi,  sing¬ 
er,  organist;  not  ono  dared  approach  the 
Lord  except  clothed  with  garments  of  humil¬ 
ity  or  fear.  Was  the  Lord  there  in  that  vast 
waiting  congregation  ?  Did  He  bless  ?  Did 
He  hear  them  from  on  high  ?  Was  He  with¬ 
in  the  holy  Ark  of  the  Covenant  as  they, 
turning  faces  thitherward,  implored  Him, 
saying  “  Standing  here  before  the  open  ark 
of  Thy  covenant,  hear  Thou  and  bless  us.” 
Solemnly  tlie  Torah  was  taken  from  its  place 
in  the  Ark,  its  white  satin  covering  and  sil¬ 
ver  ornaments  removed,  the  scroll  unrolled, 
and  the  “same  law”  which  ages  before  had 
been  given  to  Moses,  was  read  in  Hebrew  in 
the  "ears  of  all  the  people,”  according  as 
they  “remembered  His  word  to  them.”  Then 
as  solemnly,  and  with  due  ceremony,  it  was 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  Ark,  and  reading 
continued  from  the  printed  copies.  At  sever¬ 
al  places  during  the  reading  of  the  English 
version,  I  noticed  some  difference  from  the 
rendering  given  in  our  Protestant  Bible. 
Isaiah  Iviil.  13 :  “  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pursuits  on 
my  holy  day,”  instead  of,  as  in  ours,  “doing 
thy  pleasure.”  Also  in  Psalm  Twenty-third, 
differences  were  noted. 

During  the  continuous  service,  they  read 
the  entire  Torah  [Bible] ;  as  the  people,  at 
least  once  a  year,  must  know  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord  to  them.  At  intervals,  however, 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  in  and  out  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  although  during  the  sermon  (which  was 
in  German),  and  the  reading  of  the  Torah, 
the  door-keeper  was  sovereign  In  his  domain. 


and  a  beckon  from  him  was  final,  whether  to 
child,  lady,  or  old  man.  At  the  door  near  me 
a  lady,  little  girl,  and  young  man  were  kept 
standing  through  the  entire  sermon,  and  then 
allowed  to  be  seated. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  I  noticed  men 
on  and  around  the  pulpit  platform,  pressing 
up,  one  by  one,  to  whisper  something  to  the 
person  at  the  pulpit,  who  was  continually 
reading  from  a  book  before  him,  asking  God 
to  “accept  the  favors  which  wo  bring;  hear 
and  bless,”  &c.  Inquiring  of  those  behind 
me,  I  learned  that  prayers  were  being  offered 
for  the  dead.  As  one  young  man  Informed 
me,  “  Each  family  represented  there  has  lost 
some  person  by  death  ” ;  “  That  man  has  lost 
his  wife  ” ;  “  The  mother  of  that  man  is  dead, 
and  his  brother”;  “That  other  man  has 
buried  his  child  ” ;  and  they  ask  that  “  their 
souls  may  rest  in  peace,  and  they  be  blest  ” — 
each  ono  telling  his  desire  to  the  reader  of 
the  prayer,  and  then  waiting  to  listen  while 
the  petition  was  being  read,  or  giving  place 
immediately  for  another  man  to  follow  with 
his  grief,  and  so  the  file  of  representative 
heads  of  families  passed  on  and  on  for  a  half 
hour  or  more,  until  all  were  satisfied  that 
their  dead  were  properly  remembered  on  that 
important  day.  At  the  close  of  that  ceremo¬ 
ny,  without  delay,  the  afternoon  service  com¬ 
menced. 

Music  bore  an  important  place  in  the  wor-' 
ship  of  the  Synagogue.  Beginning  with  mi¬ 
nor  strains  and  confession  of  sins,  then,  as 
turning  again  to  Him,  and  remembering  His 
covenant  promises  to  all  ages,  “Guide  our 
footsteps  back  unto  Thee,”  “  The  noble  hearts 
of  all  ages  we  remember,”  “Tell  me  why  this 
fear  of  death,”  “  I  will  not  fear  and  tremble,” 
“  When  my  latest  hour  shall  come,”  “OThou, 
bending  in  the  firmament,”  “Who shall  abide 
at  Thy  right  hand?”  “And  who  wilt  Thou 
forever  bless  ?  ”  Through  various  phases  of 
sentiment,  the  music  flowed,  until  joy  and 
hallelujah  were  expressed  in  song  of  triumph. 

On  leaving,  after  being  four  hours  among 
them,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  surrounded  by 
sweet  sounds ;  they  linger  with  me  yet.  Al¬ 
though  a  Gentile  among  the  favored  race,  I 
did  not  envy,  but  looked  with  interest  upon, 
them ;  and  I  expect  that  in  God’s  own  way 
the  time  will  come  when  Jew  and  Gentile  will 
together  worship  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  because  of  the  showing 
unto  Israel  of  the  “  brightness  of  the  Father’s 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person  ” ; 
because  of  the  Ono  who  alone  atones  for  sin, 
who  “died  and  rose  again  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against.”  In  remem¬ 
brance  of  His  covenant  mercy,  “Ho  hath 
visited  and  redeemed  His  people,”  bringing 
“good  tidings  of  great  joy.”  “Alight  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  Thy 
people  Israel.”  S. 

Washington,  Sept.  29,  1879. 


HE  LOVES  US  STILL. 

“Christ  knows  all  about  us,  yet  loves  us  still.” 
Ho  knoweth  ua,  yet  loves  us  still. 

In  spite  of  many  a  hateful  ill. 

Of  sullen  pride  and  stubborn  will — 

Christ  knows  it  all,  yet  loves  us  still. 

Ho  knoweth  all,  no  secret  place 
Hides  from  the  searching  of  His  taco ; 
Amazing  mercy !  boundless  grace ! 

He  loves  us  in  our  deep  disgrace. 

Come,  trembling  soul,  draw  nigh  and  see 
The  Saviour’s  tender  love  for  thee ; 

Nay,  though  thou  turn’s!  abashed  to  flee. 
His  love  pursues  thee,  full  and  free. 

Come,  weak  and  sinful  as  thou  art. 

And  own  thy  place  in  Jesus’  heart; 

Thou  know’st  it  by  the  bleeding  smart 
Thy  sin  hath  probed  with  renewed  dart. 

He  knoweth  all,  yet  loves  us  still. 

His  mercy  flows,  a  ceaseless  rill ; 

Stoop,  0  my  soul,  and  drink  thy  fill. 

He  knoweth  all,  yet  loves  us  still. 

Helen  M.\bb. 


PRAISE  GOD  BY  YOUR  WORK. 

How  can  I  ?  Mine  is  only  housework, 
and  chiefly  cooking  at  that.  Our  family  do 
insist  so  on  eating.  Hero  am  I,  forty  years 
old;  and  nearly  all  my  life  has  passed  in 
cooking  and  washing  dishes.  I’ve  never  had 
time  properly  to  praise  God  in  any  work  of 
mine. 

What  a  mistake,  dear  sister.  I  can  show 
you  that  you  are  mistaken.  But  first  please 
tell  me  who  they  are  that  you  have  fed,  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

O  Fieda,  you  know,  has  gone  out  as  a 
missionary  to  Asia.  James  is  an  editor. 
Richard  is  a  teacher.  Willard  works  the 
farm  and  keeps  what  is  left  of  us  together. 

Where  would  they  have  been  had  there 
been  no  one  to  prepare  their  food  ?  What  is 
any  one  good  for  that  is  not  well-fed  ?  When 
would  there  be  any  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  this  land,  or  in  heathen  lands,  if  there 
were  no  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  suppers 
prepared  ?  And  as  somebody  must  do  this 
preparing,  why  not  as  well  you  as  another, 
especially  as  you  do  it  so  well  ? 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  all  I’m  fit  for;  but  I 
think  I  should  have  more  respect  for  myself 
if  I  could  fill  some  higher  place — if  I  could 
write  books  or  poems,  and  In  some  way  earn 
money,  and  be  independent,  and  do  good  in 
the  world.  It  does  seem  as  if  such  work  as 
that  was  more  to  the  honor  of  God  than 
drudging  all  one’s  days  in  a  kitchen. 

Not  a  bit !  Not  a  bit !  There  is  no  work 
done  on  the  round  globe  that  is  more  vitally 
necessary  than  cooking.  And  those  that 
cook  well  praise  God  by  it  as  truly  as  any 
one  does  by  preaching.  A  woman  praises 
and  honors  God  more  by  cooking  than  she 
possibly  can  by  preaching,  seeing  His  com¬ 
mand  to  her  is  “Guide  the  house”;  never, 
“Preach.”  But  to  do  a  work  well,  and  thus 
to  praise  God  thereby,  you  must  rule  your 
work — not  lot  your  work  rule  you.  Slaves 
are  not  an  honor  to  God.  His  people  He 
wants  to  see  free.  When  Ho  ordered  the 
work  of  a  nation,  there  was  no  chance  for 
any  one  to  be  overworked.  The  more  nar¬ 
rowly  one  e.xamines  Jewish  political  econ¬ 
omy,  the  more  perfectly  ho  sees  that. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  “slighting”  is 
sometimes  a  Christian  duty.  The  body  is 
more  than  scrubbed  floors;  the  health  is 
more  than  starched  skirts ;  and  time  to  rest 
and  read  and  meditate  and  pray,  and  to  walk 
abroad  and  look  upon  the  face  of  nature,  is 
more  important  than  rich  cakes,  pies,  spiced 
meats,  and  other  luxuries.  You  are  never 
praising  God  when  you  are  making  such 
things  at  the  expense  of  things  that  are  bet¬ 
ter.  Slight  luxuries  and  extra  work,  when¬ 


ever  you  can  do  so  to  advantage.  This  is  not 
said  to  beginners.  They  should  do  every¬ 
thing  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  ex¬ 
actness.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  never  learn 
how  and  where  to  economize  time  and  strengh, 
and  they  will  never  amount  to  a  great  deal.  But 
for  any  woman  to  keep  on  all  her  days  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  every  stitch  just  so,  and  to  have 
everything  done  on  a  cast-iron  plan,  whether 
she  is  oppressed  by  weariness  or  not — this 
is  shameful  slavery,  and  it  is  dishonoring 
God.  She  is  wronging,  abusing  His  daugh¬ 
ter — one  purchased  by  Him,  and  precious  un¬ 
to  Him.  She  had  better  take  heed  to  her 
ways,  and  reform. 

But  she  who  in  a  just  and  reasonable 
manner  serves  tables,  is  the  very  foundation- 
stone,  so  far  os  they  are  developed  by  and  in 
man,  of  music,  poetry,  history,  science,  and 
religion.  Not  one  of  these  could  bo  without 
her.  So  let  her  understand  that  she  nobly 
earns  her  support,  and  her  rest,  and  her  re¬ 
freshment,  and  all  her  privileges.  Let  her 
take  them  as  fully  her  right,  and  let  her 
“  magnify  her  office.”  Augusta  Moobe. 


THE  MT.  CARMEL  CALAMITY. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  June,  1877, 
the  first  of  what  has  since  been  a  series  of 
cyclones,  struck  the  town  of  Mt.  Carmel,  111., 
sweeping  away  above  a  quarter  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  property,  and  taking  with  it 
seventeen  lives.  Among  the  other  buildings 
thus  destroyed,  was  the  Presbyterian  church. 
It  was  a  neat  brick  building,  had  been  built 
by  money  all  raised  at  home,  and  was  entire¬ 
ly  paid  for.  The  congregation  had  just  ex¬ 
pended  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in  repair¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  the  side  of  the  building, 
when  the  storm  came,  and  left  only  a  pile  of 
ruins.  During  the  two  years  that  have  elaps¬ 
ed,  the  people  have  been  kept  busy  in  getting 
their  own  homes  rebuilded ;  and  losing,  as 
they  did,  so  many  of  them,  all  they  had,  have 
not  been  able  to  replace  their  church. 

Last  Spring  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  Princeton  Seminary  went  to  labor  with  the 
congregation.  God  blessed  their  efforts  to¬ 
gether,  an  interest  was  awakened,  a  number 
came  to  unite,  and  with  the  church  every 
thing  seemed  to  point  towards  a  return  of 
prosperity,  but  for  the  loss  named.  The  town 
is  improving.  It  has  become  the  terminus  of 
a  new  Chicago  Southern  Railroad.  Men  and 
women  are  drifting  in,  but  away  from  the 
church ;  and  worshipping,  as  they  have  to,  in 
a  hall  used  week-nights  for  political  meetings 
and  minstrel  shows,  they  have  no  heart  to 
ask  them  to  stay.  They  have  undertaken  to 
rebuild  their  church.  From  their  own  means 
they  have  provided  almost  the  entire  amount. 
The  overtaxed  Board  of  Church  Erection  have 
given  what  they  could,  and  there  is  still  a 
lack  of  only  a  thousand  dollars.  They  are 
unwilling  to  incur  a  cent  of  debt,  and  so  the 
work  begun  some  two  months  ago  is  waiting 
until  this  amount  can  bo  raised.  They  come, 
therefore,  making  this  appeal,  asking  from 
the  bounty  God  has  given  His  people  else¬ 
where,  that  which  may  aid  them  in  the  work 
they  are  trying  to  do  for  Him. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Green,  who  has  been  laboring 
with  the  church  during  the  Summer,  returns 
to  take  charge  of  it  parmanently.  Until  this 
need  can  be  provided  for,  he  will  be  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  It  is  hoped  that  many  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  will  send  to  him  there,  aid 
to  carry  on  this  work  for  the  Master.  Such 
sums  will  bo  acknowledged  in  The  Evangel¬ 
ist. 


RECEIVING  WITH  LITTIE  BROWN  JUGS. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  young  ladies  of  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Reed’s  Bible-class  connected  with  the  Prebyte- 
rian  Sabbath-school  of  this  city,  have  furnished  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  Having  become  in¬ 
terested  In  the  grand  work  of  that  noble,  self-sacri- 
fleing  woman,  Mrs.  McFarland  of  the  Alaska  Mis¬ 
sion,  through  her  letters  published  in  The  Evan- 
OELisT,  they  have  for  some  time  past  been  making 
up  and  preparing  a  box  of  clothing  for  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  her  mission  school.  This  being  completed, 
the  ladies  gave  a  reception  a  few  evenings  since 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  church,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  pay  the  transportation  of  the 
box  to  Fort  Wrangle.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
whole  arrangement  was  its  modest  simplicity. 
There  was  no  charge  either  to  go  in,  or  to  go  out — 
there  was  no  begging.  But  conspicuous  as  you 
entered  the  room,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
wore  two  little  brown  jugs.  These  were  not  sug¬ 
gestive  jugs,  for  they  had  closed  mouths,  yet  no 
ono  could  fail  to  discover  that  there  was  on  one 
side  a  little  crevice,  just  largo  enough  to  slip  in  a 
silver  dollar. 

After  the  singing  of  several  familiar  hymns,  A. 
P.  Reed,  Esq.,  read  from  The  Evangelist,  Dr. 
Kendall's  interesting  letter  from  Fort  Wrangle. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Curtis,  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Santa 
F<5,  N.  M.,  was  then  called  upon  and  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McFarland  in  that  field,  where  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  Protestantism,  and  of  their  sub¬ 
sequent  removal  to  California,  where  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  left  a 
widow  in  a  strange  land.  And  when  a  missionary 
was  wanted  for  far-off  .\laBka,  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  was  the  first  to  respond.  Elder  Husted 
then  read  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  McFarland,  portraying  some  of 
the  barbarous  customs  of  her  Indians.  After 
which  the  pastor.  Rev.  B.  'P.  Jones,  closed  this  part 
of  the  exercises  with  very  interesting  and  appro¬ 
priate  remarks. 

Attention  was  next  directed  towards  that  end  of 
the  room  where  stood  the  tables  laden  with  re¬ 
freshments  tastefully  arranged  with  a  great  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers.  After  the  feast  of  good  things, 
came  the  interesting  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
jugs  and  counting  the  money.  The  occasion  was 
not  only  a  pleasant  one  to  all,  but  profitable  as 
!  well.  The  ladies  were  encouraged  in  their  good 
work,  and  all  present  felt  a  renewed  interest  in 
Mrs.  McFarland  and  the  Alaska  Mission.  M. 

Westchester,  Sept.  27, 1879. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  BINGHAMTON. 

This  Presbytery  held  its  Fall  meeting  in  the 
church  at  Windsor,  Sept.  23d.  Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore 
and  Elder  O.  W.  Hanford  temporary  clerks. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Pattengill  was  elected  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  three  years. 

The  principal  item  of  business  before  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  a 
committee  on  the  revision  and  consolidation  of 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Presbytery,  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  committee  had  done  its 
work  thoroughly,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port  the  Presbytery  has  placed  itself  in  a  position 
for  much  more  expeditious  and  effective  work. 

The  time  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  so  changed  that  henceforth  they  will  be 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April  and  September, 
respectfully. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Wetmore  was  chosen  permanent 
clerk. 

A  popular  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday 


evening,  at  which  the  subject  of  “  Metho^  and 
Helps  in  our  Sunday-school  wopk,”  was  disi^ed 
in  short  addresses  by  Revs.  H.  W.  CongdonJ^  8. 
Dewing,  John  MeVey,  and  George  Michael, 
next  meeting  will  be  at  Waverly.  W.  H.  oh 
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The  Christian  Weekly  has  the  fo/Iowing 
touching  “  the  legal  and  moral  obligations 
resting  upon  employers  to  their  discharg¬ 
ed  servants  ” — a  subject  too  little  under¬ 
stood  and  considered  on  the  part  of  wives 
and  housekeepers : 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster 
were  subjected  to  a  trial  in  London  not 
long  ago  on  this  very  point.  The  Duchess 
dismissed  her  maid,  Jane  Jones,  because, 
according  to  one  account,  she  wanted  to 
try  a  French  lady’s  maid,  or,  according  to 
another,  for  Jane’s  eccentric  and  even  vio¬ 
lent  behavior,  and  indications  of  incipient 
insanity.  But  she  gave  her  a  high  recom¬ 
mendation  in  writing,  and  Jane  departed 
to  seek  a  new  situation.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  the  Duchess  heard  that  Jane  was  in 
treaty  for  a  place  with  a  family  related  to 
the  Duke  ;  and  she  then  wrote  them  a  let¬ 
ter  informing  them  of  the  unfavorable  as¬ 
pects  of  Jane’s  ways  apd  character.  Very 
unwisely  the  family  to  whom  this  was  sent 
showed  it  to  Jane,  as  their  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  her  the  place.  Jane  retaliated  with 
a  libel  suit.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  gave 
evidence  of  her  disagreeable  traits  and  be¬ 
havior  ;  in  answer  to  which  Jane  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  Duchess’  own  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  declaring  her  to  be  “  a  perfectly 
honest,  sober,  and  trustworthy  person,” 
and  that  she  parted  with  her  “  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  preferring  a  foreigner.”  This 
was  a  difficult  stroke  for  the  defendants 
to  parry  ;  however,  the  judge  decided  that 
the  letter  of  recommendation  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  proving  the  truth  about 
the  girl,  especially  as  much  of  the  ill  con¬ 
duct  had  occurred  after  the  letter  was 
written.  And  the  jury  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Duchess. 

The  rules  of  law  on  the  subject  of  letters 
of  recommendation  are  substantially  those 
of  Christian  common-sense ;  and  no  em¬ 
ployer  who  is  conscious  of  acting  in  a 
truthful,  kindly,  and  prudent  spirit,  in 
writing  a  letter,  need  apprehend  any  ill 
consequences.  It  is  right  to  give  a  letter  ; 
nay,  it  is  nearly  a  duty  to  do  so  in  all  cases 
where  the  servant  has  deserved  one,  for 
the  refusal  may  be  thought  to  imply  a  se¬ 
vere  censure.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
on  which  general  custom  has  almost  the 
force  of  law.  But  the  letter  should  be 
written  truthfully,  without  exaggerating 
merits  or  conceaUug  faults.  The  mistress 
is  the  sole  judge,  for  herself,  of  what  she 
shall  write ;  the  maid  can  do  as  she  pleas¬ 
es  with  respect  to  showing  what  has  been 
written.  And  upon  the  other  hand,  with 
regard  to  answering  inquiries  from  a  new 
employer  about  a  dismissed  servant,  it  is 
a  complete  protection  against  any  liability, 
that  one’s  intention  is  kindly  and  honest. 
Such"  answer  is  what  is  called  a  “  privileg¬ 
ed  communication”;  the  writer  cannot  be 
sued  for  anything  erroneous  or  injurious 
which  it  may  contain,  unless  she  meant  to 
hinder  the  girl  unjustly  from  getting  a  new 
place.  And,  clearly,  answers  to  such  in¬ 
quiries,  if  unfavorable  to  the  applicant, 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  or  shown  to  her. 
They  should  be  considered  as  confidential. 
All  trouble  in  the  London  case  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  the  lady  to  whom  the 
Duchess’  letter  was  written  had  simply 
said  to  Jane  “  I  have  decided  not  to  en¬ 
gage  you.”  _ _ 

The  Christian  Advocate  noticing  that 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  “has adopted  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Convent  as  one  of  its  schools, 
and  has  engaged  eight  of  the  Sisters  to  do 
the  teaching,”  thus  continues : 

This  has  been  done  by  the  School  Board 
without  consulting  the  tax-payers.  The 
Board  claims  to  have  supervision  of  the 
school,  as  of  the  other  city  schools. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  so  late  as 
this  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
know  that  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  the  Jes¬ 
uits.  If  the  school-money  is  to  be  given 
for  the  support  of  Papal  schools,  soon 
the  common-school  system  will  be  over¬ 
thrown.  This  is  a  load  which  it  cannot 
long  carry. 

Not  many  Protestants  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Papal  emissaries.  Nor  do  they  want  them 
familiarized  with  the  mummeries  of  the 
apostate  Church.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
con  victions  of  this  Protestant  land.  There 
remains  no  doubt  that  the  hierarchy,  the 
organized  compacted  machinery  of  the  Pa¬ 
pal  Church,  cannot  be  trusted  with  either 
the  public  intelligence,  the  public  con¬ 
science,  the  public  purse,  or  the  public 
liberties. 

History  is  too  full  of  mournful  examples 
of  what  Rome  means  by  education,  to 
leave  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  sensi¬ 
ble  school-trustee  that  compromise  with 
Rome,  means  the  destruction  of  the  school 
system.  Study  the  story  of  poor  Italy. 
She  was  once  the  school-teacher  of  the 
race  and  the  mother  of  letters,  but  long 
since,  under  the  proscriptions  of  this  pro¬ 
fessed  teacher,  as  a  pupil  of  the  bloody 
hierarchy,  she  has  become  the  blockhead 
among  the  nations.  She  can  no  longer 
read  even  the  titles  to  her  ancient  giory. 
Does  Connecticut  wish  to  employ  that 
teacher?  .... 

We  recommend  this  Board  to  undo  what 
they  have  done.  Put  np  the  defences  of 
liberty.  We  recommend  this  Board  to  re¬ 
sign.  Having  made  one  such  stupid  blun¬ 
der,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ever  show  ca¬ 
pacity  sufficient  to  secure  the  schools  from 
similar  follies. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  people 
take  this  matter  back  into  their  own  hands, 
turn  out  the  stupid,  not  to  say  criminal. 
Board  that  has  betrayed  its  trust,  and 
hereafter  treat  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  not  establishing  sectarian  schools  at 
public  expense.  Remember,  there  is  no 
peace  with  the  Papacy,  and  no  compromise 
with  Rome ! 

The  Observer  has  this  excellent  and  true 
observation : 

Kearney,  the  Pacific  demagogue,  made 
an  unsuccessfui  attempt  to  secure  a  no¬ 
tice  from  Gen.  Grant,  on  Saturday  last. 
He  sent  in  his  name,  and  Gen.  Grant  very 
pro  peri  y  declined  to  receive  him.  If  all 
demagogues  were  treated  in  this  manner 
by  our  public  men,  they  would  much  soon¬ 
er  reach  their  own  level. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  fair  bit 
of  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our 
New  York  contemporaries : 

Ono  of  the  Christian  weeklies,  which 
some  time  ago  offered  pistols  as  premiums 
for  subscriptions,  and  stopped  it,  now  offers 
double-barrelled  and  breech-loading  shot¬ 
guns,  which  every  Christian  man  and  wo¬ 
man  ought  to  have  in  the  house.  This  is 
ushering  in  the  reign  of  peace. 
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f  INTEIiNATWyAL  SEKIEH. 

“  Sunday,  Oct.  19,  1879. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  FAITH. 

The  Lesson  :  Heb.  xi.  l-lO. 

1.  Now  faith  Is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  eTldence  of  things  not  seen. 

2.  For  by  It  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report. 

3.  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 

1.  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  Ood  a  more  excellent 
sacrlflce  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that 
he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts;  and  by 
it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

B.  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should 
not  see  death ;  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had 
translated  him  :  for  before  his  translation  he  had  this 
testimony,  that  he  pleased  God. 

6.  But  without  faith  it  is  Impossible  to  please  him : 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is, 
and  that  be  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him. 

7.  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not 

seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the 
saving  of  bis  bouse ;  by  the  which  he  condemned  the 
world,  and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  Is 
by  faith.  . 

8.  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out 
into  a  place  wblc.i  be  should  after  receive  for  an  in¬ 
heritance,  obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went. 

9.  By  faith  be  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  as 
in  a  strange  country,  dwelling  In  tabernacles  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise. 

10.  For  he  looket.  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

Bj  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBED6E,  D.B. 

Dr.  Guthrie  says  of  this  chapter:  “It  is  a 
grand  tableau,  in  which  the  several  heroes  of 
faith  stand  forth  and  act  in  as  lifelike  forms 
as  ever  appeared  in  historical  picture  or  sculp¬ 
tured  frieze.  As  the  previous  chapter  ends 
with  faith,  this  begins  with  faith.  It  appro¬ 
priately  prefaces  its  brilliant  roll  of  exam¬ 
ples  by  some  account  of  that  master-princi¬ 
ple,  which  in  varying  forms  and  degrees, 
ruled  and  triumphed  in  them  all.  This  it 
gives  in  the  cardinal  words,  the  text  and  key¬ 
note  to  all  that  follows,  '  Now  faith  is  the 
substance,’  ”  Ac. 

Verse  1.  We  have  in  this  verse  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  faith — not  Gospel  faith,  but  religious 
faith — in  its  most  comprehensive  significa¬ 
tion.  Eternal  realities  were  not  as  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  Jews  as  to  us,  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light;  but  the  faith  of  the  Jew  was  identi¬ 
cal  with  Christian  faith.  “  Faith  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things  hoped  for.”  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  translated  “  substance,” 
is  base  or  foundation,  and  then  it  comes  to 
mean  the  act  of  resting  upon  a  foundation, 
and  then,  as  in  this  verse,  confidence,  as  the 
same  word  is  rendered  in  Heb.  iii.  14.  I 
would  read  this  first  clause,  therefore,  “Faith 
is  the  confident  trusting  in  things  hoped  for  ” 
— such  a  confident  trusting  that  they  become 
BEAii  to  us,  as  real  as  if  already  present.  But 
what  is  the  relation  here  between  faith  and 
hope  ?  Answer — I  may  hope  for  something, 
but  have  no  confident  faith  that  I  shall  obtain 
it.  The  sinner  hopes  to  bo  saved,  but  he  has 
no  foundation  for  his  hope ;  it  is  a  hope  with¬ 
out  faith.  Dr.  Arnot  gives  this  illustration : 
“If  in  a  place  of  danger  you  saw  a  chain, 
whose  uppermost  link  was  surely  fixed  in  the 
living  rock,  and  whose  lowest  link,  a  goodly 
iron  ring,  was  vibrating  invitingly  near,  you 
might  be  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
deliverance,  to  venture  your  body’s  weight 
upon  its  seeming  strength.  If  that  lowest 
link  were  not  within  the  one  above  it,  but 
only  attached  externally  by  some  brittle  twig, 
you  would  not  exchange  the  slippery  place  of 
danger  for  the  plunge  into  inevitable  death. 
It  is  like  the  fall  of  a  sinner,  who  has  risked 
his  soul  for  the  great  day  on  a  hope  which  is 
not  linked  with  faith.”  But  faith  which  is  a 
confider.ee  makes  hope  an  assurance.  So  Paul, 
in  Heb.  vi.  11,  speaks  of  the  full  assurance  of 
hope,  and  in  Heb.  x.  22  of  the  full  assurance 
of  faith;  for  they  are  vitally  united,  and 
though  one  is  the  perceiving,  and  the  other 
the  anticipating  faculty,  assurance  is  the 
characteristic  of  both,  in  the  Christian’s  ex¬ 
perience  (Rom.  viii.  25).  Faith  declares  that 
heavenly  things  are  realities;  hope,  that 
those  things  will  be  ours ;  so  that  faith  and 
hope,  linked  by  assurance,  shut  out  complete¬ 
ly  all  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  believer’s  soul. 
The  word  “  evidence  ”  maybe  better  rendered 
“conviction”:  for  the  meaning  is  not  mere 
evidence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  convinc¬ 
ing,  but  a  deep  and  positive  conviction — so 
deep  and  so  positive  that  it  amounts  to  an  in¬ 
ward  persuasion,  equal  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  intellect  cannot  reason 
regarding  the  “things  not  seen,”  but  faith 
can  soar  into  the  realms  of  the  invisible  and 
spiritual,  and  looking  through  the  glass  of 
God’s  Word,  can  discern  eternal  things,  and 
can  believe,  because  God  has  declared  it,  and 
this  belief  is  a  conviction,  which,  in  the 
mouth  of  Paul,  expresses  itself  in  the  words 
“  I  KNOW  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  pee- 
SUADED  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  to  Him  against  that  day.” 
Dr.  Guthrie  says  “  Faith  is  itself  spiritual 
evidence — is  to  itself  demonstrative  of  things 
not  seen.  It  is  so  self-luminous,  so  linked 
to  heaven,  to  the  eternal,  to  the  pure,  the 
good,  the  true,  that  it  seeks  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  than  what  fiashes  radiant  from  itself. 
Instead  of  seeking  evidence,  it  furnishes  it; 
and  thus  in  Christ’s  little  ones  it  removes 
mountains  by  which  intellectual  giants  are 
crushed.  This  verse  is  rather  a  description 
than  a  definition  of  faith — a  description  so 
profoundly  philosophic  and  far-reaching  as 
to  find  embodiment  and  illustration  in  all  the 
examples  that  are  ranged  under  it.” 

•  Verse  2.  “  For  by  it,”  that  is,  this  faith,  or 
literally  "in  it.”  Some  interpret  this  to 
mean  "  In  point,  or  in  respect  of,  a  faith  of 
such  a  nature  the  elders  obtained  a  good  re¬ 
port  ” ;  others  give  this  rendering :  In  this 
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did  God  testify  concerning  them,  but  they 
obtained  a  testimony  from  God,  as  Abel  “ob¬ 
tained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,”  and 
Enoch  “  had  this  testimony  that  he  pleased 
Ood,”  and  in  the  summoning  up  in  verse  39, 
“These  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report, 
throngh  faith.”  We  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  coronation  day  before  we  know  that  God 
Is  pleased  with  our  life  of  faith;  but  His 
“Well  done”  is  each  day’s  benediction,  if  we 
have  walked  by  faith.  Who  are  Included  in 
“elders”?  Answer  — The  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the 
Old  Testament  history ;  in  Bom.  ix.  6,  and 
Heb.  i.  1,  they  are  called  “the  fathers.” 


Some  of  their  portraits  we  find  in  the  divine 
gallery  of  this  chapter,  so  that  we,  by  gazing 
on  their  fidelity  and  steadfastness  through 
faith,  may  copy  them  in  our  own  lives.  This 
chapter  is  both  comforting  and  stimulating 
to  the  believer. 

Verse  3.  As  the  fact  of  the  creation  is  the 
first  truth  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apostle  mentionf.  it  as  the  first  or  fundarnen- 
tai  knowledge  we  obtain  by  faith ;  that  is, 
faith  in  the  revelation  in  Genesis  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  created  worlds  to  the  Creator.  But 
some  scholar  may  ask.  Does  not  reason  give 
us  this  knowledge  ?  Answei’ — No !  Reason 
can  spell  out  the  name  of  God  in  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature,  and  can  read  the  power  of  God 
in  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  (Rom.  i.  19, 
20);  but  reason  cannot  discover  how  the 
worlds  were  created,  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
you  have  only  to  point  to  the  different  athe¬ 
istic  theories,  such  as  the  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  theory  which  traces  back  the  “for¬ 
mation  of  matter  to  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,”  and  the  theory  of  the  eternity  of 
matter.  But  reason  never  grasped  the  idea 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing  by  the  command 
of  an  almighty  God  having  no  matter  or  in¬ 
strument  to  work  with.  But  this  is  the  re¬ 
vealed  history  of  the  creation,  simply  God’s 
word  “Let  there  6e,”  and  faith  lays  hold  on 
this  truth  because  God  has  revealed  it,  and 
traces  all  things  to  the  omnipotent  agency  of 
God. 

Verse  4.  The  first  illustration  oI  faith  is 
Abel.  The  simple  story  is  In  Gen.  iv.  3-7. 
Cain  offered  to  God  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
for  he  was  a  farmer,  and  Abel,  being  a  shep¬ 
herd,  offered  one  of  his  flock.  God  accepted, 
Abel’s  offering,  but  rejected  Cain’s,  for  thej 
former  was  “more  excellent ”  in  His  sight. 
How  was  it  “  more  excellent  ”  ?  Was  it  be¬ 
cause  in  itself  Abel’s  offering  was  better? 
Some  hold  this  view,  from  the  emphasis 
which  seems,  in  the  narrative,  to  be  placed 
on  the  words  “  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of 
the  fat  thereof,”  while  of  Cain  it  is  simply 
said  that  he  “brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground.”  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cain  se- 
iected  the  very  choicest  fruit  from  his  farm, 
for  an  offering  to  God.  That  which  made 
Abel’s  offering  acceptable  was  the  blood,  and 
that  which  made  Cain’s  an  offence  to  God  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  without  blood.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe,  that  immediately  upon 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  God  commanded 
the  typical  sacrifice  as  the  only  way  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  Himself,  although  we  have  no  re¬ 
cord  of  this  early  ceremonial  law.  Cain  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  this  command,  refused  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  as  a  sinner,  but  came  with  ■a 
simple  gift,  as  if  he  needed  no  expiation. 
But  Abel  stood  at  the  altar  a  conscious  sinner : 
the  flowing  blood  was  a  confession  of  sin,  of 
a  desire  for  atonement,  and  in  complying 
with  the  divine  condition,  he  gave  expression 
to  his  faith  in  the  remission  of  sins  through 
the  biood.  That  Cain  knew  better  than  to  of¬ 
fer  the  fruit  instead  of  blood,  we  are  sure 
from  Gen.  iv.  7.  Now  there  are  three  facts 
brought  out  in  this  verse  respecting  Abel: 
1st,  “  He  obtained  witness  that  he  was  right¬ 
eous.”  The  words  “  by  which  ”  refer  to  his 
faith,  and  not  to  his  sacrifice.  Not  that  he 
was  righteous  before  he  offered  his  sacrifice, 
but  he  obtained  righteousness  through  faith, 
and  Paul  describes  this  righteousness  in  Phil. 

iii.  9.  2d,  God  “testified  of  his  gifts.”  By 
some  visible  sign,  it  may  be  by  sending  down 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice  as 
when  the  fire  descended  on  Carmel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prophets  of  Baal.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Cain  saw  this  sign,  and  it  was  this 
which  made  him  angry  (Gen.  iv.  4,  5).  3rd, 
Abel,  by  reason  of  his  faith,  “being  dead  yet 
speaketh'.”  These  words  are  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  Some  understand  by  them,  that 
his  example  speaks  to  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
and  in  this  sense,  Abel  is  living  to-day, 
though  he  is  dead.  All  truly  great  men  live 
after  death,  and  can  never  die,  for  their  in¬ 
fluence  is  immortal.  But  I  think  the  real 
significance  of  these  words  is  found  in  Gen. 

iv.  10.  The  blood  of  Abel  spoke  to  God  after 
he  was  murdered,  so  that  God  espoused  his 
cause  and  avenged  his  cruel  death.  If  you 
turn  to  Heb.  xil.  24,  you  will  find  this  view 
corroborated  by  Paul,  for  here  you  find  a  con¬ 
trast  drawn  between  the  blood  of  Abel  and 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Abel’s  blood  was  an 
appeal  to  God’s  avenging  justice,  but  the 
“blood  of  sprinkling”  is  a  voice  to  God’s 
pardoning  mercy. 

Verse  5,  Enoch  was  the  son  of  Jared,  and 
the  father  of  Methuselah.  (Gen.  v.  22,  24.) 
By  his  faith  he  pleased  God,  but  we  should 
remember  that  it  was  not  a  fruitless  faith, 
but  joined  with  a  holy  life,  for  faith  without 
works  is  dead.  So  intimate  was  the  relation 
between  this  patriarch  and  God,  that  wo  read 
in  Genesis  that  they  walked  together  as 
friends.  And  because  “  he  pleased  God,”  he 
was  translated.  Wo  are  not  told  of  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  translation,  and  on¬ 
ly  know  that  he  passed  from  mortality  to 
immortality,  from  the  corruptible  into  the 
spiritual  body,  without  an  experience  of  tlie 
agony  of  death.  Ask  your  cl^s  if  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  there  is  an  account  of  any  other  righteous 
man  who  went  to  heaven  without  passing 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
When  you  speak  of  Enoch’s  pleasing  God  and 
the  blessed  result,  viz :  walking  with  God, 
remind  your  class  of  a  richer  privilege  which 
the  Christian  has  through  faith,  for  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  “  I  will  come  in  unto  him  and  sup  with 
him  and  he  with  me.” 

Verse  6.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fact  that  Enoch  pleased  God— 
it  was  by  faith,  for  “  without  faith,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  please  Him.”  (Rom.  viii.  8.)  So 
that  the  divine  blessing  to  Enoch,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  had  faith.  “  For  he  that  com¬ 
eth  to  God,”  that  is,  who  would  draw  near  to 
Him  in  worship,  “must  believe  that  He  is.” 
Enoch  lived  in  the  midst  of  idolatry,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  believing  in  visible  deities,  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  invisible  Jehovah  (Heb.  xi.  27), 
though  among  the  Antediluvians  there  were 
many  Atheists,  yet  Enoch  had  a  positive  be¬ 
lief  in  God’s  existence.  But  more  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  to  believe  that  God  is.  We  must 
believe  in  Him  as  a  moral  governor,  who  re¬ 
wards  the  righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked. 
But  was  Enoch  righteous  ?  He  obtained 
righteousness  through  faith,  and  so  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  reward,  which  was  translation 
without  tasting  death.  Impress  these 
thoughts,  then,  on  the  minds  of  your  schol¬ 
ars,  1.  God  is ;  2.  He  is  a  moral  governor,  a 
God  whose  law  is  as  holy  as  His  own  charac¬ 
ter  ;  3.  He  most  punish  the  law-breaker ;  4. 
There  is  a  way  of  escape  from  this  punish¬ 
ment,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  great 


sacrifice;  5.  We  avail  ourselves  of  that  re¬ 
mission  of  sins  by  faith,  and  we  also  obtain 
righteousness;  G.  We  must  MiiiOENTiiT  seek 
Him  by  faith.  (Jer.  xxix.  13.)  God  will  re¬ 
ward  this  believing  search  for  Him,  though 
not  as  He  rewarded  Enoch. 

Verse  7.  For  the  history  of  Noah,  referred 
to  in  this  verse,  turn  to  Gen.  vi.  14-27.  He 
was  “  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,”  that  is,  of  the  coming  deluge,  and  al¬ 
though  the  scoffing  world  laughed  at  his 
preaching,  and  there  were  no  signs  visible  of 
any  such  destruction,  yet  Noah  had  implicit 
faitli  in  the  message  from  God,  and  this  faith 
was  manifested,  1st,  in  his  being  “moved 
with  fear,”  and  2d,  in  his  preparing  an  ark. 
Some  would  render  the  word  fear  as  meaning 
“  foresight,”  but  I  think  our  English  transla¬ 
tion  is  better,  for  it  was  a  godly  fear  which 
moved  Noah,  just  as  the  awakened  sinner  is 
moved  by  fear  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  Ark  of 
Salvation.  And  Noah’s  fear  was  in  contrast 
to  the  disbelief  and  careless  security  of  the 
world  (Heb.  xii.  28).  The  second  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  faith  was  building  the  ark,  for 
faith  includes  obedience,  or  in  other  words, 
it  must  be  an  active  faith.  It  took  a  great 
while  to  build  the  ark,  but  Noah’s  faith  never 
wavered.  All  his  neighbors  ridiculed  him, 
and  I  suppose  some  of  them  tried  to  reason 
with  him  to  show  him  his  folly.  They  re¬ 
minded  him  that  there  never  had  been  a  flood, 
and  therefore  there  never  would  be.  They 
pointed  him  to  the  calm,  clear  firmament,  as 
an  evidence  that  the  idea  was  an  absurd  one. 
They  told  him  that  God  was  love,  and  a  lov¬ 
ing  God  could  never  destroy  His  own  chil¬ 
dren.  But  Noah  did  not  care  for  all  their 
‘reasoning,  for  he  had  received  a  revelation 
from  God  Himself,  and  his  faith  clung  to 
this,  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  fear,  and  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  building  the  ark.  And 
this  mighty  faith  which  day  by  day  was  con¬ 
structing  the  ark,  was  a  constant  Condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  guilty,  skeptical  world.  From  2 
Peter  ii.  5,  where  Noah  is  called  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  we  may  believe  that  he  was 
daily  warning  the  people,  and  urging  them  to 
receive  God’s  message  as  true,  and  so  be 
ready  to  enter  the  ark.  Noah  not  only  by 
his  faith  was  saved  from  the  deluge,  but  he 
“became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is 
by  faith  ”  (Ezek.  xiv.  14, 22 ;  Gen.  vi.  9).  Noah 
was  not  an  heir  of  righteousness  in  the  sense 
o'  inheriting  righteousness  from  hie  ancestors, 
but  he  was  accounted  as  righteous  through 
the  righteousness  of  the  coming  Christ,  and 
thus  by  faith  became  one  of  the  heirs  of  God 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  Noah  was  not 
only  within  the  ark  of  gopher  wood  when  the 
flood  came,  but  he  was  in  the  ark  Christ 
Jesus,  and  he  has  been  sitting  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  supper  of  the  Lamb  these  thousands  of 
years. 

Verses  8-10.  For  the  call  of  Abraham,  see 
Gen.  xii.  1-4.  The  true  rendering  of  this  8th 
verse,  is  to  connect  the  word  “  called”  with 
“obej’ed,”  and  not  witJi  the  words  “to  go 
out,”  so  that  it  should  read  “When  he  was 
called,  obeyed  so  as  to  go  out,"  &c.  He  did 
not  stop  to  learn  about  the  divine  purpose  in 
the  call,  but  he  obeyed  the  instant  God  called 
him.  His  faith  therefore  embraced  a  full  sur¬ 
render  of  his  own  will  to  God’s  will,  and  of 
his  own  pleasure  to  the  purpose  and  pleasure 
of  God.  His  obedience  embraced  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice,  for  he  iiad  to  leave  forever  his 
country,  his  kindred,  and  his  home.  Abraham 
was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  was  called 
to  make  this  sacrifice,  but  though  an  old  man, 
yet  God  commanded,  and  this  was  enough  for 
Abraham.  “A  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  an  inheritance,”  that  is,  his  pos¬ 
terity  would  receive  it,  but  the  only  posses¬ 
sion  of  Abraham  was  that  burial  place  in  the 
fleid  of  Ephron.  God  did  not  give  to  Abra¬ 
ham  this  promise  of  Canaan,  when  He  called 
to  him  to  leave  his  kindred,  for  it  was  not  till 
he  actually  came  into  Canaan  that  this  prom¬ 
ise  was  given  him  (Gen.  xii.  7).  So  that  he 
was  in  total  ignorance  when  he  left  Haran,  as 
to  where  he  was  going,  or  why  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  go  (Acts  vii.  3).  The  grand  triumph 
of  faith  is  when  we  are  willing  to  follow  God’s 
guiding  hand  into  what  seems  to  be  utter 
darkness,  not  even  asking  the  reason  why, 
nor  opposing  our  judgment  to  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  but  walking  on,  and  joyfully,  simply  be¬ 
cause  God  is  leading  the  way. 

“  Sometimes  ’mid  scenes  of  deepest  gloom, 
Sometimes  where  Eden’s  bowers  bloom. 

By  waters  still  or  troubled  sea. 

Still  ’tis  His  hand  that  leadeth  me.” 

Verse  9.  Another  test  of  Abraham’s  faith ; 
for  while  the  promise  was  as  if  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  land  immediately,  yet  when  he  came 
to  it,  the  Canaanite  was  there,  and  faith,  which 
obeyed,  was  now  willing  to  wait  patiently 
God’s  time.  Instead  of  building  permanent 
homes,  he  dwelt  in  tents,  nmognizlng  the 
right  of  the  Canaanite  to  the  land,  which  one 
day  would  be  his.  And  this  same  faith,  which 
could  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
was  true  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  for  the  promise 
was  not  only  to  Abraham,  but  to  his  seed. 
Jacob  was  fifteen  years  old  at  Abraham’s 
death,  and  a  distinct  promise  was  given  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  One  of  the  severest  tests 
of  faith  is  this  waiting  God’s  time.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  obey  by  activity,  than  to  sit 
still  and  be  patient  till  the  promise  is  ful¬ 
filled. 

Verse  10,  We  are  not  told  how  clear  were 
the  views  of  Abraham  regarding  the  heaven¬ 
ly  city,  but  he  knew  the  fact  of  that  city  from 
the  Word  of  God,  and  his  faith  clung  to  that 
Word.  And  so,  though  dwelling  in  tents  in 
Canaan  as  a  stranger,  when  in  reality  the 
land  had  been  promised  to  him,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  another  city,  where  the  possession 
would  be  eternal,  and  no  one  would  over  go 
out,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  live  as  a  sojourn¬ 
er  in  Canaan.  Read  Gal.  iv.  26-28;  Heb.  xii. 
22,  xlli.  14 ;  Rev.  xxl.  10-27.  Why  should  we 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  tented  life  in  tlie 
earthly  pilgrimage,  when  near  at  hand,  and 
with  every  passing  hour  coming  nearer,  is 
the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whore  our 
inheritance  is,  where  our  crown  and  white 
robe  and  harp  and  victor’s  palms  are,  where 
Jesus  is,  where  our  precious  ones  are,  where 
rest  and  peace  and  cloudless  joy  and  unweary¬ 
ing  service  are  ?  “  For  he  looked  for  a  city.” 
The  secret  of  our  restlessness  is  that  we  look 
intently  earthward,  and  we  forget  the  glory 
just  before  us.  Abraham  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
heavenward,  and  hence  the  discomforts  of 
the  pilgrim  experience  were  only  trivial, 
since  he  was  sure  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal 
possessions.  Urge  your  scholars,  dear  teach¬ 
er,  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  then  to 
live  in  firm  expectation  and  joyful  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  which  hath  foundations.  It 


matters  little,  it  matters  nothing,  what  sor¬ 
rows  and  trials  are  our  lot  here,  if  heaven  is 
our  home.  And  every  trial  and  every  sor¬ 
row  are  God’s  gentle  ministers  of  love,  pre¬ 
paring  us  for  our  inheritance,  and  making 
heavier  our  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

“  Far  out  of  sight,  while  yet  the  flesh  enfolds  us. 

Lies  the  fair  country,  where  our  hearts  abide ; 

And  of  its  bliss  Is  naught  more  wondrous  told  us, 
Than  these  few  words  ‘  I  shall  be  satisfied.’ 

“  Thither  my  weak  and  weary  feet  are  tending — 
Saviour  and  Lord,  with  thy  frail  child  abide; 

Oulde  me  toward  home,  where,  all  my  wanderings 
ended, 

I  then  shall  see  Thee,  and  ‘be  satisfied.’  ” 

HYMN. 

My  sorrows  and  fears,  like  a  flood 
Of  black,  bitter  waters,  assailed 
The  treacherous  ground  where  I  stood, 

And  all  things  1  trusted  in,  failed. 

“Appear  for  my  sucoor,  0  Lord  1  ” 

I  cried,  and  my  Saviour  appeared ; 

And  now  I  believe  in  His  word, 

And  trust  Him  in  that  which  I  feared. 

He  hardens  or  softens  man’s  heart 
With  ease,  at  His  own  righteous  will ; 

He  ne’er  from  His  word  will  depart. 

Therefore  I  will  “  wait  ”  and  “  be  still.” 

A.  M. 

COMING  TO  NEW  VORK. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Deems. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who 
visit  our  office  from  time  to  time  for  advice 
and  assistance,  there  are  many  sad  cases. 
Among  those  are  those  who  have  come  to  the 
city  on  false  representations,  expecting  to 
step  into  business  at  once,  and  rise  witli  great 
rapidity.  They  have  met  the  travelling 
agents  of  New  York  houses,  and  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  seemed  so  jaunty  and  bright  and  free 
from  care,  so  full  of  knowledge  of  many 
worldly  things,  and  so  well  acquainted  with 
“Vanderbilt,”  and  “ Stewart,”  and  “Astor,” 
that  the  simple  young  man  in  the  country 
has  mentally  seen  all  city  life  in  dreams  that 
lay  in  the  color  of  the  rose.  He  does  not 
know  that  those  quick-witted  young  men  are 
putting  all  they  have  in  their  clothes ;  that  in 
the  city  they  live  in  very  obscure  quarters; 
or,  if  they  have  a  little  room  in  a  great  hotel, 
that  they  have  to  work  for  their  “houses” 
in  those  hotels  in  labors  often  more  humili¬ 
ating  than  waiting  on  the  table,  and  more  la¬ 
borious  than  carrying  baggage. 

Sometimes  there  is  sheer  deception.  We 
have  had  several  cases  where  women,  as  well 
as  men,  have  been  brought  to  New  York  by 
glowing  descriptions  'of  the  openings  here, 
and  the  demand  for  workers,  by  those  who 
knew  better.  They  had  sold  out  their  little 
stock  at  home  and  surrendered  their  position 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  great  city.  They 
had  barely  enough  to  bring  them  to  New 
York,  and  landing  almo.st  penniless,  and  not 
having  learned  the  small  economies  of  a  new 
place,  they  were  soon  absolutely  destitute 
and  spiritless,  and  funds  had  to  be  obtained 
to  return  them  to  their  home. 

Some  time  ago  wo  had  such  a  case  in  hand. 
The  young  man  was  a  printer.  He  had  a 
place  at  home  in  which  he  could  make  a  sub¬ 
sistence.  A  young  friend  in  this  city  wrote 
him  a  glowing  letter,  describing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  New  York,  the  demand  for  work¬ 
men,  the  high  pay,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
together  with  promises  of  doing  everything 
for  him,  if  he  would  come  on.  He  sold  what 
ho  had,  and  came.  He  presented  himself  at 
the  office  where  his  friend  was  working  at  a 
case.  It  was  a  startling  apparition  to  that 
friend.  He  did  not  think  his  correspondent 
would  have  taken  his  letter  seriously.  “It 
wap  all  a  joke !  ”  he  said.  He  received  bare¬ 
ly  wagoe  enough  to  keep  himself  from  starva¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  help  his  friend.  After 
that  friend  had  suffered  much  in  flesh  and 
spirit,  a  passage  was  secured  for  liim  on  a 
steamer,  and  he  was  sent  back. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  came  to  our 
dooreariyin  the  morning,  requesting  us  to 
get  him  a  position  as' salesman  in  some  large 
mercantile  house.  On  questioning,  we  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  once  been  a  clerk  in  a 
small  country  store  in  a  village  where  we  had 
preached ;  that  he  had  no  other  acquaintance 
with  business ;  that  he  had  brought  npt  a  sin¬ 
gle  letter  to  show  who  he  was;  that  he  did 
not  know  the  name  of  a  single  merchant  in 
New  York,  and  could  not  tell  with  whom  his 
former  employer  had  traded.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  our  influence  was  so  groat,  that  all 
that  was  needful  was  that  we  should  take  a 
stranger  down-town  and  tell  his  name,  and 
that  his  fortune  would  be  made.  'We  had  an 
engagement  out  of  town  that  day,  and  lost  our 
train  by  taking  time  to  explain  to  this  young 
man  the  utter  hopelessness  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  in  mid-Summor.  He  had  the  good 
sense  to  beat  a  retreat  to  his  country  home 
while  he  could. 

A  short  time  before  that  a  young  woman 
called  on  the  “Sisters  of  the  Stranger,”  to 
get  the  address  of  a  noted  wealthy  and  be¬ 
nevolent  Christian  lady  of  this  city.  She  had 
seen  announcements  in  the  papers  of  the  large 
donations  this  lady  had  given  colleges  and 
other  institutions.  Slio  felt  as  if  all  that  was 
necessary  for  her  was  to  wait  on  the  lady,  and 
make  her  appeal,  and  she  would  be  amply 
provided  for.  Absurd  as  this  was,  the  Sisters 
wrote  to  the  lady,  stating  the  case,  and  so¬ 
liciting  an  Interview  for  this  young  person. 
Of  course  it  was  refused.  The  life  of  no 
well  known  person  in  New  York  would  be 
worth  having,  if  every  adventurer  could  in¬ 
trude  upon  his  privacy,  and  consume  his  time. 
The  young  lady  from  the  country  seemed  to 
be  utterly  amazed,  and  her  case  is  mentioned 
only  because  it  is  the  latest  representative  of 
a  large  class. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  “There  are  very  many 
good-hearted  people  in  New  York  who  have 
the  ability  to  help.”  That  is  true.  In  no 
place  that  wo  know  Is  there  more  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  more  practical  exhibition  thereof, 
than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But  each 
charitable  person  already  has  a  sufficiently 
largo  circle  of  beneficiaries,  and  the  classes 
for  whose  benefit  this  article  is  written,  do 
not  propose  to  come  to  the  city  as  tramps  and 
paupers ;  and  we  have  thought  it  only  fair  to 
such  to  lay  these  warning  statements  before 
them. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  place  like  a  great 
city  in  which  to  achieve  a  great  success ;  but 
unless  a  man  have  some  money,  or  much 
brain  and  great  tact,  the  city  will  crush  him 
to  death.  The  vast  city  is  attractive.  Poo- 
pie  Hook  from  all  quarters.  There  are  ten 
applicants  for  every  place.  There  are  at 
least  15,000  adults  in  New  York  between 
whom  and  starvation  there  intervenes  only 
the  lielplng  hand  of  public  and  private  char¬ 
ity.  These  people  can  afford  to  work  for  al¬ 
most  nothing.  There  are  boys  here  whose 
parents  must  support  them,  and  are  willing 
that  they  should  work  for  a  dollar  a  week, 
rather  than  do  nothing.  Strangers  must  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  Advertise  that  you  want  a 
clerk  for  $10  a  week,  and  the  police  will  be 
compelled  to  guard  your  door  from  the  throng 
that  will  come  sweeping  up  at  the  hour.  Ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  boy,  and  men  will  come  in  pla¬ 
toons — sometimes  gray-headed  men. 

There  is  room  enough  in  New  York  for  men 
who  oaii  hold  It,  but  a  man  must  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  hold  his  position  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  help.  A  great  city  is  great  soil  to  a  man 
who  has  so  much  sap  that  he  can  live  on  his 
sap  through  a  long  drought.  But  it  is  a 
dreadful  place  to  drudge  in.  Men  work  for 
years,  and  do  not  rise  an  inch ;  and  then  If 
hard  times  come,  and  they  are  thrown  out, 
there  is  nothing  for  them. 

If  you  can  get  the  use  of  a  blind  mule  and 
two  acres  of  land,  do  not  come  to  New  York. 
Do  not  come  without  money  to  bring  you  and 
carry  you  home,  and  keep  you  until  you  go 
home.  If  then  you  have  a  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion,  you  may  succeed.  It  is  no  joke  to  be 
thrown  penniless  on  a  vast  city. 


HYACINTHE  AND  THE  GALLICAN  CHURCH. 

[Correspondence  of  The  Herald.] 

8t.  Leonards  on  Sea,  Sussex,  Sept.  13,  1879. 

The  Galilean  Church  is  now  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  on  regular  Catholic  principles,  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  systematic  parish  work. 
It  is  also  prepared  to  found  other  parishes  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  work  to 
different  towns  of  France,  where  P&re  Hy¬ 
acinths  has  already  had  calls  to  come  and 
expose  the  reform.  As  a  proof  that  a  strong 
Galilean  force  still  exists  in  France,  I  have 
permission  to  state  that  the  Pi're  has  been 
visited  by  members  of  the  community  of 
about  sixty  Janseiiists  in  an  interior  town, 
who,  being  mostly  aged  people,  have  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  library  of  about  two  hundred 
volumes  of  old  Gallican  books,  he  being,  as 
they  say,  the  only  person  to  whom  they  can 
entrust  this  treasure,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  a  society  for  buying  up  all  old  books, 
ostensibly  for  libraries,  but  really  to  burn  all 
the  past  true  history  of  the  Church  of  France. 
Pere  Hyaclnthe  is  Invited  to  go  and  preach  to 
these  people,  and  this,  too,  with  full  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  Municipal  Council.  Other  gifts 
to  the  mission  also  begin  to  come,  among 
which  is  a  set  of  richly-embroidered  vest¬ 
ments  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  work  of  zealous 
lady  members  of  the  congregation.  (The 
Pere,  however,  greatly  prefers  plain  white 
vestments  to  those  of  a  more  ornate  descrip¬ 
tion.)  Dean  Stanley  has  also  presented  a 
pair  of  fine  old  oak  chairs  for  the  chancel. 

One  specially  encouraging  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  continuance  of  Church  develop¬ 
ment  during  P6re  Hyaclnthe’s  necessary  ab¬ 
sence.  He  has  been  lately  taking  a  few 
weeks’  rest  in  Switzerland,  and  the  two  resi¬ 
dent  priests,  the  Abbes  Carrier  and  Richery, 
have  meanwhile  been  carrying  on  the  work 
with  ability  and  zeal.  'While  the  P6re  is  away, 
the  Sunday  afternoon  sermons  are  discontin¬ 
ued,  and  the  church  is  less  full ;  but  this  tem¬ 
porary  diminution  of  the  congregation  by  no 
means  implies  a  falling  away  of  adherents. 
Both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  public 
opinion  becomes  daily  more  occupied  with 
this  indispensable  reform  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Abbe  Carrier  has  lately  held  a  series 
of  week-day  conferences,  which  have  been 
largely  attended.  He  now  continues  these 
conferences  in  some  of  the  most  populous 
quarters  of  Paris,  including  that  of  St.  An¬ 
toine  ;  and  the  result  is  that  many  now  adher¬ 
ents  have  lately  joined  the  Church.  M.  Car¬ 
rier’s  own  experience  daily  strengthens  his 
conviction  that  “France  will  not  become  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  that  it  will  only  remain  Christian 
with  a  liberal,  national,  and  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity  outside  of  Roman  absolution.” 

Several  parishes  have  already  resolved  to 
free  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their, 
bishops.  When  the  aged  and  much  respected 
cure  of  Gaillac,  Department  of  Tarn,  M.  Lau¬ 
rens,  was  lately  excommunicated  by  his  bish¬ 
op  on  account  of  his  Gallican  principles,  his 
whole  parish,  in  spite  of  the  bishop,  refused 
to  leave  him.  A  similar  case  has  since  occur¬ 
red  at  Goncelin,  near  Grenoble,  where  the 
cure,  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  was  arrested 
by  the  police  in  his  church,  when  about  to 
celebrate  the  Maas,  and  carried  before  the 
magistrate.  Demands  are  being  made  also  in 
other  places  for  liberal  cures.  The  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh’s  late  visit  to  Switzerland  has  been 
of  extreme  value,  on  many  accounts. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  recent 
reunion  of  the  four  branches  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Berne,  on  the  10th  of  August,  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  And  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who,  while  in  Paris, 
and  afterward  during  his  stay  at  Berne,  had 
full  opportunities  of  becoming  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Pfere  Hyacinthe,  and  also  of 
conversing  with  others  connected  with  the 
work  in  France,  has  expressed  his  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  what  has  been  already  achieved, 
and  has  spoken  in  the  warmest  terms  of  his 
deep  admiration  of  the  Pore’s  character, 
which,  as  he  truly  says,  can  only  be  worthily 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  well. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  sufficiently  un¬ 
derstood  how  entirely  P^re  Hyacinthe  stands, 
and  is  resolved  to  remain,  outside  of  all  po¬ 
litical  questions  and  parties.  His  whole  aim 
is  absolutely  apart  from  such  matters.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  him  is  his 
perfect  fearlessness  in  breaking  from  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Rome,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  acts, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  scrupulous  adher¬ 
ence  to  Catholic  faith.  M.  Paul  Janet  said  of 
him,  lately:  “The  most  remarkable  thing 
alx)ut  P^re  Hyacinthe  is  that  he  knows  just 
where  to  stop.” 

The  erroneous  idea  appears  to  have  widely 
prevailed  that  no  priests  except  those  now 
with  P^re  Hyacinthe  have  offered  to  join  him 
in  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  consUint- 
ly  receiving  applications  from  priests  who 
are  ready  and  eager  to  join  him;  but  the 
want  of  means  at  present  renders  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  increase  his  staff.  It  is  his 
earnest  desire — and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  mission — to  found  a 
clergy  house,  where  priests  breaking  from 
Rome  may  find  a  refuge ;  a  home  where  re¬ 
ligious  training  will  prepare  them  for  thor¬ 
ough  evangelical  labors.  Another  impera¬ 
tive  requirement  is  the  weekly  publication  of 
a  Church  journal.  The  great  necessity  for 
this,  becomes  each  day  more  apparent.  The 
want  of  funds  alone  hinders  its  appearance, 
and  it  is  much  to  bo  feared  that  this  hin¬ 
drance,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  seriously 
retard  the  work  of  reform.  Among  other 
very  urgent  needs  is  the  organization  of 
schools,  deaconesses,  lady  visitors,  Bible 
readers,  &c. 

The  work  has  its  birth,  and  now  must  come 
the  labor  of  life — the  living  life  of  Christ  in 
His  Church.  E.  A.  D. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway 


Fiftjr-se{«nd  Sfmi-Anflnal  Sfaitcment, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  July,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Net  Surplus, .  1,179,594  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,128,02^71 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSE'TS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  SB:*,4aa  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,167,609 . 1,996,986  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,919,500  00 

Bank  Stocks .  189,575  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  935,778  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  ol  se¬ 
curities,  $-916.367) .  141,170  OO 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  55,178  95 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  163,505  68 

Real  Estate .  95.991  96 

Premiums  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
ofiiee .  8,334  9 

Total . $6,198,091  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTi:t^ENTA.L 

(FIRE) 

nrsuRANOE  coMTAirr, 

Continental  Buiiding,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . S3.327,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  998,965  96 

Capital  (paid  up  In  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  91 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,499  97 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  fe  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 


JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 


SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTIIHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 


Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  607,897  98 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  .  -  .  675,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  In  all  tbe  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BENSEN  LAVE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


PENNSYLYANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus,  670,21^  88 

Total  Assets, . -  $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


R.  1.  Macf  £  Co. 


6RAAD  CENTRAL  FASCY  AND  DRY  fiOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FIRST-CLASS. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
SPECIAL  CARE. 

OUR  30  DEPARTMENTS  STOCKED  WITH 
CHOICE  AND  DESIRABLE  GOOD.S 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEASON. 

FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  NOV¬ 
ELTIES  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  STEAMER. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  ¥., 

II H.  Mot  £  Co. 


A  CASH  BUSINESS  $50  TO  $2Q0  A 

month  for  Agents,  Teachers,  Students  and  Ladles. 
Introducing  our  NEW  BOOK.  Unrivalled  contents. 
Elegant  Illustrations.  Complete  outflt  and  territory 
$1.  The  new  editions  and  reduce;!  prices  ol  our  Stand¬ 
ard  Illustrated,  Religious,  Historical,  Agricultural, 
and  Medical  Works,  with  best  terms  and  quick  sales, 
are  reasons  why  live  agents  coin  money  in  their  sale. 
A  single  agent  has  sold  over  60(X)  copies.  A  tew  more 
wanted  tor  Fall  and  Winter  work.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars.  E.  B.  TREAT,  809  Broadway,  New  York. 

hkgenemFgMT 

A  o  i:i;>!ete  and  brilliant  history  of  his  ’’  Ibur  Armnd 
thf  H'orM”— also  his  entire  miltlary  and  citil  caretr— 
bv  the  Prince  of  descriptive  authoni,  Hon.  J.  T. 
Ileadley.  t9~AmiUio^ritj,lt  iranI  thitbouktoAay. 

AGENTS  wanted 

Send/or eWeHtartandtmu.  Hubbard  BBos.,Philada. 

wmilfAMm, 

75  A  77  Spring  St,  N.y. 

VAMUFACTUBIBS  OF 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Co, 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYEUS  CUETISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  AND  ZE02T  EZOHA2TOZ, 

Cor.  Cliurcli  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Oov- 
ernment.  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretarj’. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Mod.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Tteiwrt  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  tbe  management  of  Its  aSairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  glvea  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
And  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  aincb 
to  commend.” 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  Is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgagee  and  cash  In 
band  are  largely  In  excess  of  Its  gross  liabilities 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  Is  $930,915.95 

line. 

UNITED  STATES  St,  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  BZSLQI. . .  .6191  Tou  I  CITY  Of  K0irTSXAI,..U9Q Tou 
CITY  or  SICBMONS..  1607  ”  CITY  OT BBOSSUa. -3776  “ 
CITY  or  CHXSTXB...  1904  "  |  CITY  Or  NXW  YOU.. 3M  “ 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  improvement.  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  obalrs 

I  in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  paseage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE.  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HiGK  USTEEI8  AMD  STEMOFTICOIS. 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

,  „  „  .  „  ^  B0800PE8  AND  VIIWC  OBAPH08COFS8,  CHBOMOB 

Anne,  and  and  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  FHOTOOBAFB8 OF  CKLEB- 
Origlnal  Designs ;  also  Hard  bitIBS,  FHOTOGBAFHIO  TRANSPABEN0IE8,  CON 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  kc.  vEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
LLUBTRATED  PRICE  LIST.  ed  first  premium  at  Vienna  and  f  hUfdelpbla. 


SRHD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  UST. 
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THE  NEW-TOKK  EVANGELIST  ;  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1879. 


THE  SEW  YOKE  EVISOELIST. 

Mo.  S  Beekman  Street. 

TmiS:  SS  a  Tear  in  Adrance,  PottaKe  Paid. 

Sntered  at  the  Pnetofflce  at  Mew  York,  M.  T.,  as 
aeoond-claw  mall  matter. 

Adwertiaementa  90  centa  a  line— 19  lines  to  the 
laeh. 

On  the  Fifth  Pace,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriaces  and  Deaths. notexceedlngtllnes, each 
BO  cents;  ower  5  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

jg^All  letters  (or  this  office  should  be  addressed 
almplj  New  York  F.Tangeltst,  Box  2330,  New 
York.  Bubecrlbers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Honet  Ob- 
DBB,  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  safe  of  send 
Ing  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 


% 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1879. 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

VAOB. 

1.  OUB  CONTBIBCTOBS :  Under  the  Catalpa,  by  Bey. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  Sermons  in  Leayes,  by 
Bey.  T.  Hempstectd.  The  Bale  Conference,  by 
President  8.  O.  Brown  of  Hamilton  College. 
Letter  from  Boston.  Our  Cleyeland  Letter,  by 
Anson  Smyth,  D.D.  Beloyed  “Sunday-School 
Worker!  ’’ 

9.  COBBESPONDKHCE ;  The  Land  of  the  Cxar  In  Mid¬ 
winter,  by  Bey.  Charles  Wood.  A  Trip  to  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  Day  of  Atonement  In  a  Synagogue. 
He  loyes  us  still,  by  Helen  Marr.  Praise  Ood  by 
your  work,  by  Augusta  Moore.  The  Mt.  Carmel 
Calamity.  Becelylng  with  little  Brown  Jugs. 
The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton.  The  Beligious 
Press. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bey.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klt- 

tredge.  Hymn.  Coming  to  Mew  York,  by  Bey. 
Dr.  Deems.  PAre  Hyaclnthe  and  the  Galilean 
Church. 

4.  Editobiai.8:  God  and  Ceesar.  Working  from 

opposite  sides  towards  the  same  end.  “The 
Foreign  Missionary.”  Jesuit  Missionaries  In 
Central  Mew  York.  Editorial  Motes. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

8.  A  Stable  and  Fruitful  Church.  Insole  Christians. 
A  Bummer  at  Peace  Cottage,  by  8.  W.  Pratt. 
Sunday-schools  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
Presbytery  of  Lansing. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  Becl- 

pee.  Scientific  and  Useful.  Foreign. 

8.  Philadelphia  Letter,  by  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.’ 

Bochester  Letter.  Our  Mew  York  Churches. 
Current  Eyents.  Money  and  Business.  Markets. 

GOD  ANU  CESAR. 

In  our  Lord’s  saying  “Render  unto  Ceesar 
the  things  which  are  Ceesar’s,”  “Ceesar” 
stands  for  “ruler,”  “civil  magistrate,”  “the 
government  under  which  we  live.”  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  “The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,” 
which  being  interpreted  for  us,  means, 

“  Render  unto  President  and  Congress,  to 
Governor  and  Legislature,  and  to  all  courts 
and  magistrates,  all  that  is  due  to  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  constitution  and  laws.”  Our 
Lord  set  a  limit  to  the  civil  power,  and  thus 
guarded  religious  liberty.  Ceesar  has  been 
apt  to  assume  an  unlimited  control  over  his 
people.  Only  three  centuries  ago,  there  was 
a  maxim  current  in  Europe,  thus  tersely  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Latin,  “Cujus  regio  ejus  religio  ” 
— “imder  whichever  King  you  are,  you  must 
be  of  his  religion”;  or  in  other  words,  “It 
belongs  to  the  government  of  a  country 
to  decide  what  shall  be  the  religion  of  that 
country.”  Strange  as  it  seems  to  us  in  these 
latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  that  maxim  was 
really  in  the  Interest  of  religious  liberty,  and 
marked  a  good  step  of  progress.  For  it  was 
the  protest  of  nations  against  one  man's 
assumption  of  the  right  to  prescribe  their 
religion.  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England 
broke  with  the  Pope,  not  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  each  Englishman  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  but  to  assert  his  own  royal  right  to 
regulate  the  religion  of  his  own  realm.  This 
was  something  for  Englishmen.  If  their  re- 
l^ion  must  be  prescribed  to  them,  it  was  tet¬ 
ter  to  have  it  prescribed  by  their  own  King, 
than  by  a  foreign  despot. 

One  step  of  a  vigorous  nation  towards  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  insured  further  progress.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  started  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  however  far  we  may  yet  be  from  the 
right  stopping-place.  That  assumed  right  of 
the  sovereign  over  the  religion  of  his  subjects, 
was  held  fast  in  England  in  successive  reigns 
— not  less  arrogantly  by  Protestant  Elizabeth 
than  by  Papal  Mary.  Elizabeth  knew  how  to 
defend  her  throne  and  kingdom  against  Papal 
or  any  other  foreign  domination ;  but  as  be¬ 
tween  her  subjects  and  herself,  she  did  not 
understand  that  while  there  were  somethings 
which  belonged  to  her,  there  were  other  and 
greater  things  which  belonged  to  God,  and 
which  it  was  both  tyranny  and  Impiety  for 
her  to  meddle  with.  Even  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  States  General  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  (waging  for  mankind  that  grand  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  who  would 
have  been  the  tyrant  of  all  Europe  but  for 
their  heroic  resistance,)  even  those  noble  de¬ 
fenders  of  national  liberty  had  no  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  individual  liberty.  They  fought 
with  marvellous  heroism  for  the  rights  of  na- 
tioosagainst  imperial  despotism ;  they  strug¬ 
gled  for  the  religious  liberty  of  nations 
against  the  ecumenical  pretensions  of  Rome ; 
but  that  each  roan  and  woman  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  had  rights  of  coroscience  over  which 
seither  monarchical  nor  republican  rulers 
had  any  control  —  that  every  human  being 
has  concern  with  things  of  God,  which  Stadt- 
hohlers  and  States  may  not  meddle  with,  any 
mere  than  popes  and  emperors — ^this  they  had 
not  yet  learned.  No  real  progress  in  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  has  been  made  in  all  the  weary 
and  bloody  ages  which  wa.s  not  called  for  by 
our  Lord’s  simple  direction. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  Cffisar’s  things 
and  God’s  things  are,  or  can  be,  wholly  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart.  This  is  an  exaggeration  and 
perversion  of  the  true  doctrine.  The  author¬ 
ity  of  civil  rulers  and  the  authority  of  God ; 
the  duty  of  a  citizen  and  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tiao;  can  no  more  be  completely  separated 
than  the  authority  of  parents  and  the  duties 
and  rights  of  families,  can  be  completely  sep¬ 
arated  from  those  which  pertain  to  the  State. 
There  is  a  domestic  sphere  into  which 
magistrates  must  not  intrude,  according  to 
that  famous  saying,  “In  England  every 
man’s  house  is  bis  castle.  It  may  be  only 
a  straw-built  shod.  Every  wind  of  heaven 
may  enter  it;  but  the  King  cannot ;  the  King 
dare  not."  That  was  not  a  more  eloquent 
tHiiTi  just  assertion  of  English  liberty  and  se¬ 
curity  under  English  law.  It  is  a  liberty  and 


a  security  which  we  have  inherited,  and  which 
our  republican  jurisprudence  guards  as  jeal¬ 
ously.  The  lack  of  this  security  of  the  home 
and  the  fireside,  if  it  exists  in  respect  to  the 
lowliest  family  in  all  the  wide  land,  is  felt  in 
all  the  happiest  homes  of  the  land,  as  a  dis¬ 
grace,  and  a  wrong,  and  a  menace,  which 
must  not  be  allowed.  Our  rulers  are  entrust¬ 
ed  with  no  more  sacred  responsibility  than 
that  of  protecting  the  homes  of  the  people 
and  the  peculiar  rights  of  families.  Yet  no 
family  can  separate  itself  from  the  State,  nor 
can  the  State  altogether  let  the  family  alone. 
The  State  does  not  allow  the  home  to  be  a 
harem.  The  domestic  castle  must  not  be  a 
refuge  for  the  murderer,  nor  a  den  of  smug¬ 
glers  or  counterfeiters.  If  any  man,  in  his 
home,  brings  up  his  children  to  be  thieves, 
or  fails  to  bring  them  up  to  be  good  citizens, 
he  has  not  rendered  to  the  State  its  due.  No 
one  can  neglect  his  domestic  duties  for  the 
sake  of  serving  the  commonwealth,  and  no 
one  can  be  disloyal  to  the  commonwealth  for 
the  sake  of  enriching  or  advancing  his  fami¬ 
ly,  without  wronging  and  harming  them  both. 
Surely  he  deeply  wrongs  his  family  who  does 
not  do  all  he  can  to  leave  them  citizens  of  a 
happy  country ;  and  what  worse  wrong  can  a 
citizen  do  his  country  than  to  leave  in  it  a 
family  of  ignorant,  or  lawless,  or  besotted 
children  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  the  political  and  the 
religious  spheres.  The  things  of  Cmsar  and 
the  things  of  God  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  but  they  cannot  bo  separated 
from  each  other.  To  be  a  good  citizen,  and 
to  be  a  good  Christian,  are  two  quite  distinct 
things;  but  they  cannot  be  two  separate 
things.  A  good  Christian  cannot  knowingly 
neglect  his  duty  to  his  country;  a  citizen  can¬ 
not  do  his  best  for  his  couqtry,  if  he  disre¬ 
gards  his  religious  obligations.  He  who  dis¬ 
regards  the  things  that  are  Cmsar’s,  therein 
disobeys  God.  He  who  is  regardless  of  the 
things  which  are  God’s,  is  not  helping  to  se¬ 
cure  to  his  country  the  Divine  favor. 

All  duties  of  citizenship  are  really  religious 
duties.  The  Christian  can  no  more  exclude 
religion  from  his  politics,  than  from  the 
training  of  his  family.  He  should  adopt  his 
political  opinions  as  conscientiously  as  his 
religious  opinions.  He  should  defend  the 
former  with  as  scrupulous  truthfulness  as  the 
latter.  He  should  go  to  the  polls  and  to  the 
primary  meeting,  with  as  serious  reference  to 
the  will  of  God  as  to  the  prayer-meeting.  He 
should  choose  his  party  as  conscientiously 
as  he  chooses  his  church,  and  should  have 
no  connection  with  any  party  unless  he  hon¬ 
estly  thinks  that  he  can  thus  best  promote 
whatever  is  true,  and  pure,  and  right,  in 
politics.  He  may  no  more  allow  his  party 
than  his  church,  to  control  his  conscience,  or 
constrain  him  to  violate  his  conscience. 

The  obligation  to  “render  unto  God  the 
things  which  are  God’s,”  is  as  binding  upon 
Cassar  as  upon  his  lowliest  subject.  Rulers 
have  personally  the  same  religious  duties  and 
needs,  as  if  they  were  not  rulers.  And  be¬ 
yond  this,  there  are  obligations  to  God  resting 
upon  rulers  as  such,  over  and  above  those 
which  rest  upon  them  in  common  with  other 
men.  “He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 
just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  Qod."  This  obliga¬ 
tion  rests  upon  every  ruler,  no  matter  in 
what  way  he  has  acquired  his  power — wheth¬ 
er  by  birth,  by  conquest,  or  by  the  choice  of 
the  people.  It  follows  irresistibly,  that  a 
free  people  ought  always  to  elect  rulers  who 
are  “just,  fearing  God.”  Every  Christian 
citizen  ought  to  give  his  vote,  and  use  his 
political  influence,  as  wisely  as  he  can,  to 
this  end. 

The  Government  has  no  right  to  pursue  a 
policy  which  prevents  its  subjects  from  ren¬ 
dering  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s. 
So  far  as  worship  and  the  profession  of  relig¬ 
ious  belief  are  concerned,  this  is  well  settled 
in  our  country.  The  people  are  unanimous, 
and  the  national  constitution  is  explicit,  in 
denying  to  our  rulers  the  right  either  to  re¬ 
quire  or  to  forbid  the  adoption  of  any  creed, 
or  the  practice  of  any  religious  rites  whatso¬ 
ever.  But  it  would  be  a  false  view  of  religion, 
to  regard  it  as  consisting  only  in  creed  and 
worship.  If  religion  is  not  a  spiritual  power 
pervading  practical  life,  it  is  worthless.  The 
Government  has  no  right  either  to  forbid  or 
to  command  us  to  pray  or  to  keep  the  Sabbat  t) 
religiously.  But  it  ought  to  protect  us  all 
in  our  right  to  pray  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy.  It  does  repress  and  forbid  noisy  dem¬ 
onstrations,  and  the  public  prosecution  of 
trades  and  business,  which  would  destroy  the 
quietness  that  is  necessary  for  religious  Sab¬ 
bath-keeping.  Our  Government  has  always 
done  this,  at  least  so  far  as  to  commit  it  to 
the  principle,  yet  it  does  not  consistently 
carry  out  this  principle.  The  principle  re¬ 
quires  the  cessation  from  labor  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  service,  and  forbids  the 
running  of  trains  for  postal  or  other  service, 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  clearly  as  it  requires 
foundries  and  mills  and  anvils  to  cease  from 
that  thundering  roar  which  destroys  all  the 
stillness  and  quiet  and  peace  of  this  holy  day. 

There  is  an  application  of  this  principle  to 
our  public  education,  which  calls  for  more 
thorough  investigation  than  it  has  yet  receiv¬ 
ed.  It  is  strenuously  asserted  that  no  relig¬ 
ious  teaching  can  be  given  in  schools  support¬ 
ed  by  taxation,  without  violating  religious 
liberty,  because,  in  the  vast  variety  of  relig¬ 
ious  belief  and  unbelief,  no  religious  teach¬ 
ing  can  bo  given  which  will  not  be  contrary 
to  the  religious  belief  or  unbelief  of  some 
tax-payer.  So  Christians  are  told  that  they 
must  teach  religion  at  home  and  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school,  and  let  the  State  teach  Arithme¬ 
tic  and  Geography  and  Grammar. 

If  religion  with  us  meant  a  creed,  or  a  cat¬ 
echism,  or  a  rite,  this  might  do ;  but  if  relig¬ 
ion  means  a  spiritual  power  pervading  and 
controlling  practical  life,  it  will  not  do. 
What  would  infldels  say  of  a  man  who  should 
propose  to  conflne  the  religion  of  his  family 
to  Sunday,  and  the  daily  half-hour  of  family 
worship  ?  They  would  call  him  a  hypocrite. 
They  would  justly  say  “If  that  man  honestly 
believed  what  he  teaches  the  children  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  what  he  reads  from  his  Bible,  and 
sings  from  his  hymn-book,  and  solemnly  ut¬ 
ters  on  his  knees,  it  would  go  with  him  to 
the  field,  and  to  the  table,  and  in  all  the  va¬ 
rious  work  and  play  and  intercourse  of  the 
family.  He  would  do  just  as  his  Bible  bids 
him,  where  it  says  “And  these  words  which  I 
command  thee  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and 
thou  Shalt  teach  theft  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  Host  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up.”  But  is  such  a  sincere 


Christian,  being  a  father,  willing  to  have  re¬ 
ligion  excluded  from  the  whole  school-life  of 
his  children — to  have  their  Intellects  formed 
and  trained  under  a  system  which  forbids 
their  teachers  to  find  moral  priuciples  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  or  wisdom  in  the  Prov¬ 
erbs,  or  history  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  poetry 
in  David  and  Isaiah,  or  God  in  chemistry 
and  astronomy  ? 

May  the  Government  rightly  take  for  its 
treasury  the  money  which  such  a  father 
would  use  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  give  him  in  return  only  an  education 
which  has  all  religion  excluded  from  it? 
Must  the  Government  be  so  tender  of  the 
atheist’s  conscience,  at  the  expense  of  put¬ 
ting  such  a  strain  as  that  upon  the  Christian 
conscience  ?  Is  the  conscience,  whose  su¬ 
preme  law  is  “Fear  God,  and  keep  His 
commandments,”  so  much  less  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  rulers,  than  that  which  says 
“  There  is  no  God ;  there  is  no  immortality ; 
there  is  no  immutable  moral  right”? 

WORKING  FROM  OPPOSITK  SIDES 
TOWARDS  THE  SAME  END. 

Our  readers  will  be  Interested  in  tlie  report 
given  elsewhere  of  what  is  being  done  by 
“The  Foreign  Sunday  School  Association,” 
to  establish  Sunday-schools  in  Franco  and 
Belgium,  and  so  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  among  the  people  of  those 
countries.  The  work  thus  far  has  been  a  very 
quiet  one,  making  no  noise,  and  attracting  no 
observation,  but  not  the  less  has  it  been  efii- 
clently  pursued,  and  accomplished  much  good. 

While  recognizing  fully  the  excellent  work 
done  by  these  schools,  we  need  to  caution 
those  engaged  in  them  against  the  mistake  of 
overlooking  other  influences  which  are  tend¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction,  though  starting 
perhaps  from  an  entirely  opposite  point.  It 
is  a  mistake,  which  is  constantly  committed 
by  the  advocates  of  missions  in  France,  to 
imply — or  seem  to  imply — that  there  is  no  re¬ 
ligion  in  that  country  except  that  which  is 
introduced  by  these  foreign  agencies.  We 
admit  fully  the  gross  superstitions  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  alarming 
prevalence  of  infidelity  outside  of  it.  But 
still  to  assert,  or  even  to  imply,  that  there  is 
no  Christianity  in  that  great  country  outside 
of  the  small  and  scattered  Protestant  church¬ 
es,  is  an  assumption  which  is  monstrously 
false.  France  is  the  country  of  Fenelon  and 
Pascal,  and  of  thousands  of  sainted  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  If  such  men  have  no  successors 
worthy  of  their  names,  there  are  at  least 
some  here  and  there — and  perhaps  more  than 
is  generally  supposed — who  still  hold  to  the 
faith  of  Christendom  as  received  from  theearly 
centuries,  when  it  had  not  been  corrupted 
and  overlaid  by  forms  and  by  errors;  and 
who  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their 
own  light,  are  trying  to  live  Christian  lives. 
Let  the  reader,  after  perusing  this  interest¬ 
ing  report  of  our  American  “  Foreign  Sunday- 
school  Association,”  turn  to  another  part  of 
this  paper  and  read  a  letter  which  we  copy 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  on  the  work  which  Father  Hyaclnthe 
is  doing  in  trying  to  revive  the  old  Gailioan 
Church — the  French  Church,  which  while  be¬ 
ing  “Catholic,”  is  not  “Roman  Cathillc,” 
and  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  triors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  creed  of  Father 
Hyaclnthe  according  to  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism,  no  doubt  we  should  find  it  sadly  de¬ 
fective  in  some  points,  and  in  others  over¬ 
laid  with  errors  and  with  forms.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  here  is  a  bravo,  true,  honest 
man — a  man  who  is  as  earnest  as  he  is  elo¬ 
quent*  and  who,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
has  moved  forward  at  least  more  than  half 
way  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  he  has 
not  gone  as  far  as  wo  could  wish,  let  us  re¬ 
joice  and  thank  God  that  he  has  gone  as  far 
as  he  has.  Standing  where  he  does,  in  Paris, 
attracting  thousands  by  his  eloquence,  he  ex¬ 
erts  a  very  powerful  influence,  if  not  in  favor 
of  Protestantism,  in  favor  of  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  independence  in  religion,  which 
leads  to  larger  and  nobler  and  truer  views  of 
Christianity.  So  we  bid  him  God-speed,  as 
well  as  our  noble  Sunday-school  workers. 
Though  widely  separated,  and  working  from 
opposite  points,  they  are  perhaps  working 
more  than  they  know  towards  the  same  end. 


“THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY.” 

In  order  to  zeal  in  any  cause  or  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  there  must  be  knowledge.  In  order  to 
missionary  zeal,  there  must  be  missionary 
knowledge.  People  cannot  be  interested  in 
what  they  do  not  know  about.  Do  but  tell 
them  in  an  animated  way  what  is  going  on  in 
missionary  fields  in  different  parts  of  the 
world — give  them  facts  and  incidents  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience — and  they  will  begin  to  prick 
up  their  ears,  and  bend  forward  to  listen,  and 
by-and-by  their  hands  will  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  slip  down  into  their  pockets. 

But  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  ?  We  cannot  have  all  the  time  such 
men  as  Drs.  Jessup  and  Coan  and  Bushnell  to 
go  through  the  churches,  stirring  up  flagging 
zeal.  They  must  return  to  their  own  fields 
of  labor.  Whatever  temporary  impulse  may 
be  given  by  spoken  words,  for  a  permanent 
and  abiding  influence,  we  must  depend  on  the 
intelligence  diffused  by  the  printed  page. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  special  missionary 
publications.  With  all  that  is  given  in  the 
religious  papers,  there  is  a  mass  of  mission¬ 
ary  correspondence,  furnishing  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  that  cannot  bo  given  except  in 
journals  specially  devoted  to  missionary  in¬ 
telligence.  And  when  such  periodicals  are 
widely  circulated,  the  influence  they  exert  is 
immense.  The  Missionary  Herald  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  support  to  the  American  Board 
equal  to  that  of  a  dozen  agents  constantly 
traversing  the  churches,  diffusing  intelligence 
and  soliciting  contributions.  In  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  we  have  a  periodical  of  similar 
character — “The  Foreign  Missionary”;  but 
we  are  sonry  to  say  as  yet  commanding  no 
such  support.  We  are  informed  that  it  has 
but  a  little  over  nine  hundred  paying  sub¬ 
scribers.  To  be  sure,  it  Issues  some  eight 
thousand  copies,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  given  away. 

This  is  a  very  poor  showing  for  the  great 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  numbers  more 
than  five  thousand  congregations.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  count  but  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  congregations,  and  yet  the 
Missionary  Herald  has  a  circulation  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  copies !  In  the  same  propor- 
'  tion.  The  Foreign  Missionary  should  have  one 


of  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  copies ! 
But  worse  than  this,  there  are  nearly  two 
thousand  Presbyterian  churches  in  which  the 
latter  has  no  circulation  whatever,  except  it 
be  the  gratuitous  copy  sent  to  the  pastor. 

We  know  it  is  said  by  way  of  excuse  that 
missionary  reading  is  “dry.”  But  that  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  the  story  is  told,  and  also 
on  the  sympathetic  spirit  of  those  who  hear 
or  read  it.  We  find  many  things  in  these  mag¬ 
azines  of  thrilling  interest.  Let  any  one  read 
“Uledl”  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary,  or  “Winding  up  a  Horse” 
in  the  October  issue,  and  see  if  he  finds  it 
“dry.” 

New  features  are  proposed  for  another  year, 
furnishing  information  from  a  still  wider  range 
of  missionary  fields,  presented  In  a  compact 
and  accessible  form.  But  to  make  all  these 
improvements,  the  Magazine  must  have  a 
much  larger  circulation.  We  are  surprised 
that  it  does  so  well  with  its  present  meagre 
support.  Wo  would  suggest  to  ministers  and 
laymen  to  send  for  copies  of  the  September 
and  October  numbers,  and  read  them  atten¬ 
tively,  and  see  if  by  a  little  timely  effort  the 
circulation  cannot  be  doubled  or  trebled  be¬ 
fore  January. 

JESUIT  MISSIONARIES  IN  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
services  rendered  by  ministers  of  the  Gqspel, 
not  only  to  Religion,  but  to  Education,  in  the 
support  they  give,  and  the  oversight  they  ex¬ 
ercise,  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges; 
and  also  in  many  ways  to  the  literature  of  the 
country.  There  is  one  department  in  which 
the  parish  ministers  of  this  country  do  mord,' 
we  believe,  than  all  other  professions  put  to¬ 
gether.  We  mean  in  hunting  up  the  histori¬ 
cal  associations  of  the  places  where  they  live, 
and  in  preparing  those  local  histories,  which 
furnish  the  richest,  the  most  abundant,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  authentic  materi¬ 
als,  of  that  grand  National  History  which  is 
yet  to  be  written.  Here  now  is  our  old  friend. 
Dr.  Hawley  of  Auburn,  (who  grows  dearer 
with  every  passing  year,)  who  along  with  his 
abundant  labors  as  pastor  of  the  largest 
church  in  that  city,  unites  an  enthusiasm  for 
historical  researches.  He  is  the  president  of 
the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society.  For  a 
long  time  he  has  been  “  on  the  trail  ”  of  the 
old  Jesuit  missionaries  who  two  centuries 
ago  had  a  field  of  labor  in  Central  New  York, 
and  has  just  issued,  through  the  press  of 
Knapp  &  Peck,  a  narrative  of  the  labors  of 
Carheil  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the 
Cayuga  Lake  country  between  1656  and  1684. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  record 
of  the  events  in  that  wilderness  two  centuries 
ago  —  before  the  appearance  of  Englishmen 
upon  the  scene.  Dr,  Shea,  the  historian, 
says  of  it:  “Cayuga  county  establislies  her 
claim  as  the  pioneer  in  this  department  of 
accurate  and  authentic  study.” 

THE  SYNODS  ONCE  MOKE  ! 

The  last  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Evangelist 
does  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  which  meets  on  the  16tli  inst.,  both 
editorially  and  by  communications,  to  the 
need  of  turning  Synodical  meetings  to  a  more 
practical  account.  Such  gatherings  ought  to 
be  far  more  than  a  formal  assemblage  of  a 
certain  number  of  presbyters,  for  the  e.xami- 
nation  of  sessional  records,  the  hearing  of  ap¬ 
peals  and  the  passing  of  resolutions,  the  lat¬ 
ter  an  inveterate  evil  and  waste  of  good  pa¬ 
per.  All  this  may  be  necessary;  but  if  the 
best  part  of  the  time  could  bo  given  to  rous¬ 
ing  and  popular  addresses  on  themes  like 
temperance.  Sabbath-schools,  Sabbatli  observ¬ 
ance,  and  especially  the  promotion  of  revivals 
in  the  churches  and  throughout  the  communi¬ 
ty,  we  imagine  that  the  stale  ‘  fifth-wheel  ’  al¬ 
lusion  to  Synods  would  drop  out  of  use  from 
sheer  Inappropriateness.  Why  should  not 
our  Synods  everywhere,  this  Fall,  “  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  begin  a  better  career.” 

EDITORIAL  NO'TES. 

Tlie  students  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  this  city  are  highly  favored  young 
men,  in  the  matter  of  hearing  distinguished 
European  scholars  and  divines.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  last  they  listened  to  Dr,  Acland,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy  in  King’s 
College,  Oxford,  who  spoke  of  himself  as  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  chair  through  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  who  had  travelled  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  once  before — in  1859.  Dr.  Pusey,  who 
was  supposed  to  regard  physical  science  as 
dangerous,  had  encouraged  him  in  his  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits.  After  thirty-five  years  of  labor 
in  his  province,  he  could  express  his  great 
admiration  for  evangelical  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  who  work  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  life.  Christianity  he 
considered  the  only  cure  for  moral  diseases. 
As  a  physician  he  has  been  especially  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  re¬ 
ligion  was  closely  connected  with  all  sanitary 
science.  Dr.  Edward  Plumptre,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Biblical  commentator,  and  Canon  of 
St.  Paul’s,  has  promised  to  address  the  stu¬ 
dents  shortly.  _ 

Our  contemporary.  The  Interior,  takes  to 
Itself  what  was  intended,*  not  so  much  for 
Chicago  as  for  Hampden  Sidney,  “  away  down 
in  Virginia.”  We  admonished  the  brethren 
there  for  leaving  The  Observer  and  The  Inte¬ 
rior  out  in  the  cold,  while  placing  in  their 
cosy  cprnerstone  copies  of  all  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  papers  south  of  “  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.” 
This  we  did  on  the  ground  of  The  Interior’s 
former  services  in  advocating  the  South- 
side  view  of  Presbyterian  Church  relations. 
But  hereupon,  and  in  strange  requital  for  this 
delicate  reminder  to  the  South  of  what  they 
seemed  to  have  overlooked,  our  contemporary 
makes  use  of  what  it  obviously  regards  as  the 
language  of  sarcasm — what  would  probably 
be  hold  to  be  such  by  an  Indiana  jury  com¬ 
posed  of  the  home  friends  and  admirers  of 
The  Interior.  Accepting  such  verdict,  the 
expressions  are  out  of  place ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  on  reflection,  our  contemporary 
will  see  that  it  owes  us  an  apology.  A  well 
meanteffort  to  inculcate  simple  justice  among 
brethren  for  more  or  less  valuable  services 
rendered,  ought  not  to  subject  us  to  an  inten¬ 
tional  incivility,  _ 

Sunday  last  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  not  at 
all  misplac^ed  in  the  calendar  as  the  initial 
Sabbath  of  still  October.  The  attendance 
upon  our  city  churches  was  generally  very 
good,  though  many  families  still  lingeramong 
the  gay  bannered  hills  of  the  Hudson  and  be¬ 
yond. 


We  see  it  stated  that  Dr.  Brown  of  Yoko¬ 
hama  will  shortly  return  to  this  country, 
having  completed,  in  concert  with  several  of 
his  associates,  the  great  work  of  translating 
theNew  Testament  into  Japanese.  He  writes 
to  a  friend:  “I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  Japanese  have  now  a  translation 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  their  own 
tongue.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  a  little 
over  six  years  since  his  arrival  in  Japan,  and 
that  his  time  has  been  about  equally  divided 
between  the  study  of  the  language  and  trans¬ 
lation.  He  doubts  whether  there  is  any  Eas¬ 
tern  language  into  which  the  New  Testament 
could  be  translated,  capable  of  expressing 
more  nearly  and  truthfully  the  thought  of 
the  original. 

The  sad  case  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Mt.  Carmel,  Ill.,  which  was  destroyed  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  by  a  terrific  storm, 
cannot  have  passed  from  the  remembrance  of 
many  of  our  readers.  We  elsewhere  give 
place  to  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  its  faithful, 
suffering  congregation,  which,  we  trust,  will 
be  heeded  by  those  who  are  able  to  give,  and 
we  have  many  such  among  our  readers.  It  is 
well  to  recall  that  the  whole  town  suffered  by 
the  tornado ;  so  that  the  people  were  obliged 
in  many  cases  to  rebuild  their  houses  and 
re-collect  their  contents,  as  the  first  duty  to 
themselves  and  families.  Now  it  is  in  order 
to  reerect  the  church,  and  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  is  greatly  needed  to  put  with  what  the 
people  have  already  secured  among  them¬ 
selves.  P.  S.— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this 
appeal  is  already  meeting  with  success 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Green,  the  worthy 
present  supply  of  this  people.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  subscriptions :  A.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  $100;  John  Hall,  D.D.,  $20;  First  and 
Second  churches,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  $125.  This 
is  a  good  beginning. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  on  Mon¬ 
day  in  full  numbers,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  gives  promise  of  effective  measures 
and  work  for  the  season  now  before  the 
churches.  We  share  in  the  regrets  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  George 
S.  Chambers,  but  his  faithfulness  and  ability 
are  not  lost  to  the  Church — only  transferred  to 
another  portion  of  the  Master’s  vineyard, 
there  to  be  made,  we  trust,  unceasingly  effec¬ 
tive.  Dr.  Booth’s  exhibit  as  chairman  of  the 
Church  Extension  Committee,  showed,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  that  post  had  been  no  sinecure 
in  the  past,  and  although  much,  very  much, 
had  been  accomplished,  the  time  to  intermit 
effort  is  not  yet.  We  need  to  go  on  to  per- 
'fectlon  in  the  matter  of  church-debt  paying. 
Our  chapel  work  also  came  up  for  review. 
Some  figures  elsewhere  given,  indicate  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  growing  importance.  Dr.  E.  N. 
White  presented  the  annual  report  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Committee — we  need  not  say  a 
most  thorough  and  perspicuous  exhibit  of  the 
present  condition  of  that  vital  department  of 
Church  work. 

We  congratulate  the  ancient  Collegiate 
(Dutch)  church  of  New  York  on  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Coo,  late  of  New  Haven,  as  one 
of  its  pastors  and  ministers.  His  church  is 
the  elegant  one  in  Fifth  avenue  at  Forty- 
eighth  street — than  which  there  is  no  finer  or 
more  costly  in  the  whole  country.  Most  eli¬ 
gibly  situated,  we  trust  the  congregation  is 
destined  to  flourish  greatly  under  the  able 
ministrations  of  this  promising  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  pastor.  It  must  be  that  he  in¬ 
herits  the  gift  of  continuance  and  success, 
for  Dr.  Coe,  the  senior  Secret:)  ry  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Missionary  Society,  is  his  honored 
father,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  his  father-in-law. 
The  latter  preached  a  most  eloquent  sermon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation.  As  this 
church  would  fain  have  called  him,  had  they 
received  a  particle  oi  encouragemenl  in  their 
approaches  in  that  direction,  it  occurs  to  us 
that  what  more  than  one  New  York  church 
has  essayed  to  accomplish,  might  even  now  be 
brought  about,  in  part,  by  a  well  understood 
system  of  pulpit  exchanges — helpful  to  all 
parties.  Why  not  ? 

The  following,  which  comes  to  us  from 
headquarters  in  a  precise  and  authentic  form, 
we  print  exactly  as  we  received  it,  congratu¬ 
lating  good  old  Princeton  that  it  has  so 
perfectly  cleared  itself  from  the  presence  of 
young  men  who  go  to  college,  not  to  study 
or  profit  by  the  great  advantages  offered  them, 
but  only  to  “disgrace  themselves,”  and  to 
“pollute  others ” : 

“  The  Faculty  of  Princeton  College  made  an 
immediate  Investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
the  five  students,  who,  without  permission, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  College,  wont 
to  Trenton,  and  there  disgraced  themselves. 
The  Faculty  ordered  them  to  leave  Princeton 
Immediately,  and  declared  them  no  longer 
members  of  the  College.  These  young  men 
do  not  represent  the  College  either  in  man¬ 
ners  or  morals.  All  that  a  College  can  do 
with  such  youths  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  found 
out,  to  send  them  home,  that  they  may  not 
pollute  others.” _ 

The  Rev.  F*  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  was  in 
this  city  over  Sunday,  and  is  now  attending 
to  his  duties  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  in  Syracuse.  Settled  heretofore  in  St. 
Paul,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  New  Haven,  Dr.  No¬ 
ble  had  occasion  but  once  before  to  visit  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  New  York,  and  thus,  like  Dr. 
Mutchmore  of  The  Presbyterian,  who  discov¬ 
ered  Geneva  last  Summer,  and  Rochester 
the  year  previous — he  is  rather  new  to  that 
beautiful  region  of  country  and  of  Presbyteri¬ 
an  churches.  Our  Chicago  friend  has  recent¬ 
ly  spent  several  weeks  in  Colorado,  but,  true 
Yankee  that  he  is,  he  gives  his  preference  de¬ 
cidedly  to  his  old  haunts  in  Maine,  with  her 
numerous  islands,  her  resinous  forests  and 
ocean  front.  With  these  advantages  the  rari- 
fled  atmosphere  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  can*J 
not  compare,  for  all  ordinary  tourists  seekin  J 
the  recuperation  of  over-wrought  faculties.  I 

Our  Cleveland  correspondent.  Dr.  SmytMP 
refers  to  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Wooster  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alcott,  and  says, 
truly,  that  the  wrong  In  this  case  has  been 
chiefly  outside  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
We  have  not  space  for  the  final  action  of 
Presbytery  this  week. 

We  observe  that  the  Jubilee  Singers  gave 
a  concert  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Fredonla,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  6th,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  first  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  from  Nashville,  to 
raise  funds  for  the  building  of  Fisk  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  are  the  original  company  which 
has  already  earned  for  this  institution  more 
than  $160,000. 


The  Cunarder  Gallia  came  to  her  do^^ 
ly  in  the  week,  bringing  home  Pastors  If 
Conkling  of  New  York,  and  S.  F.  Scovel 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury  t 
this  city — all  in  excellent  health.  The  former 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  their  people, 
and  will  probably  preach  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Secretary 
Atterbury  has  been  absent  just  three  months, 
and  preceded  President  Brown  by  a  week  In 
giving  us  his  impressions  of  the  Basle  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  North  Presbyterian  church— on  Ninth 
avenue  at  Thirty-first  street — ^will  be  reopen¬ 
ed  for  worship  on  Sabbath  next,  Oct.  12.  The 
church  has  been  undergoing  extensive  re¬ 
pairs  :  the  walls  have  been  refrescoed ;  the 
pulpit  modernized ;  and  things  generally 
brightened.  The  work  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  people, 
and  without  incurring'  debt.  Interesting  ex¬ 
ercises  will  be  held  morning  and  evening.  . 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield  (former  pastor).  Rev. 
Dr.  Sevan  of  the  Brick  church.  Dr.  S.  I. 
Prime,  and  others,  will  be  present  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  meeting,  and  make  addresses.  Old 
friends  and  members  of  the  church  are  re¬ 
quested  to  be  present.  And  it  should  be  add¬ 
ed  that  the  hospitality  to  strangers,  which 
was  impressed  upon  this  people  at  the  start, 
in  the  days  of  great  revivals,  has  obtained 
there  ever  since,  and  everybody  will  be  wel¬ 
come. 

Mr.  Moody  is  now  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
has  commenced  a  series  of  meetings  which 
are  to  be  continued  for  a  month.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent,  writing  last  week,  says :  “  Vigorous 
preparations  are  making  for  our  month  of 
meetings  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Moody, 
which  are  to  commence  on  next  Lord’s  day. 
Our  pastors,  and  very  many  in  our  churches, 
seem  duly  to  appreciate  the  importance  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  work  that  lies  before 
them.  Numerous  prayer-meetings  are  held 
throughout  the  city.” 

The  American  Board  began  its  annual 
sessions  at  Syracuse  on  Tuesday,  and  will 
continue  until  Friday  morning,  when  the  us¬ 
ual  farewell  meeting  will  be  held.  This  is 
always  an  occasion  of  deep  Interest.  The 
last  financial  year  of  the  Board  (ending  Aug. 
31)  covers  a  period  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
fore  the  revival  of  business ;  but  the  show¬ 
ing  is  one  of  increasing  income  —  a  fact 
whereat  all  good  Presbyterians  will  rejoice 
with  their  Congregational  brethren.  The  en¬ 
tire  resources  of  the  year  have  amounted  to 
$511,417.  The  legacies  reach  the  sum  of 
$227,790,  including  $166,459  already  received 
from  the  Otis  estate.  Among  the  large  re¬ 
ceipts  for  August,  as  noted  in  the  October 
Herald,  were  these :  $3,000  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Ellis  of  Milford,  N.  H. ; 
$800  from  the  church  in  Lee,  Mass. ;  $1,000 
from  Wm.  Hyde  and  family  of  Ware,  Mass. ; 
$1,535  from  Mt.  Vernon  church,  Boston; 
$1,400  from  Park-street;  $400  from  the  Old 
South ;  $487  from  Union  church.  Providence ; 
$1,500  from  W.  E.  Dodge;  $1,000  legacy  from 
estate  of  John  Curry,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  $1,000 
from  the  estate  of  D.  H.  Little,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  and  $1,000  from  C.  G.  Hammond  of 
Chicago. 

A  series  of  missionary  mass  meetingfs  is 
to  be  held  in  Ohio  this  Fall,  for  the  purpose 
of  quickening  the  interest  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  the  various  forms  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  Secretaries  N.  G.  Clark,  W.  B. 
Brown,  Samuel  Wolcott,  and  James  Powell, 
will  join  other  speakers  in  the  State  canvass. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  Marietta, 
Oct.  31.  The  whole  membership  of  the 
churches  is  to  bo  rallied  by  personal  invita¬ 
tion.  An  entire  day  is  to  be  given  to  each 
meeting,  with  three  sessions.  Thus  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  kindled  this  week  at  Syracuse,  will 
not  be  suffered  to  die  out. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  took  decided 
action  against  Sunday  campnieetings,  at  its 
September  meeting — a  renewal  of  former  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  evil.  It  looks  upon  such 
hold-over  gatherings  “  as  demoralizing  to  the 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  their  vicinity, 
and  as  furnishing  an  unbecoming  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  prevailing  tendency  to  break 
down  the  defences  of  the  Sabbath  by  Railway 
Sunday  excursions,  and  Sunday  travelling  on 
the  highways  over  long  distances.”  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ministers  of  Presbytery  from 
these  gatherings  is  referred  to,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  sentiment  “  among  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  against  such  violations  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.” 

Prof.  J.  Leonard  Coming  gave  a  private  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  “Masterpieces  of  European 
Art”  in  Association  Hall  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  His  specimens  are  selected  with  excel¬ 
lent  judgment,  and  are  well  defined  by  means 
of  a  powerful  stereopticon,  and  at  the  same 
time  accompanied  by  just  what  the  intelligent 
observer  wishes  to  know,  or  be  reminded  of, 
in  the  way  of  history  and  description.  Prof. 
Corning  has  spent  recent  years  abroad  in  the 
study  of  his  subject  in  all  its  departments, 
and  his  lectures  are  greatly  prized  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  by  our  best  and  most 
discriminating  connoisseurs  in  art. 

The  biennial  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  the  United  States  assembles  in  St. 
Louis,  Oct.  28th.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  Burroughs  of  Louisville,  Dr.  Bush 
of  Staten  Island,  Dr.  Craig  of  Keokuk,  Dr.  T. 
M.  King  of  New  York,  Dr.  Galusha  Anderson 
of  Chicago,  and  others  of  St.  Louis  and  else¬ 
where,  are  expected  to  take  part.  President 
Woolsey  will  contribute  a  paper. 


V/iTt'iO)  I  Mut 


Rev.  J. 

Sabbath-school  Work,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Western  Synods. 

All  who  purpose  to  attend  the  Synod  of 
Western  New  York,  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Newton,  Rochester,  N, 
Y.,  who  will  inform  them  by  postal  by  whom 
they  will  be  entertained. 

The  British  Admiralty  have  given  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  handsome  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  from  the  timbers  of  the  old  Arclio  Ex¬ 
ploring  Ship  “  Resolute,”  for  presentation  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Grlnnell  of  New 
York,  who  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  two 
expeditions  for  the  search  after  Sir  John 
Franklin. 


J- 
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JHfnIsttrs  anV  etiuccQts. 


NEW  ENGLAND.  | 

Vcwburyport. — We  see  by  a  copy  of  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveller  that  Eev.  W.  W.  Newell,  Jr., 
\  who  has  been  abroad  with  his  wife  for  nearly 
seventeen  months,  has  returned  with  restor- 
,ed  health  to  his  work  with  this  congregation, 
'^he  Traveller  says:  “Three  times  disap- 

Sited  In  his  return,  he  has  offered  to  them 
resignation.  But  this  noble  people  re- 
aded  that,  if  he  had  not  mentioned  it,  the 
thought  of  resignation  would  not  have  enter¬ 
ed  their  minds,  and  they  steadfastly  awaited 
his  coming.  They  have  exhibited  to  their 
pastor  great  munificence,  love,  and  fidelity. 

.  .  .  The  love  that  unites  this  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple  Is  truly  delightful ;  and  the  many  friends 
of  Mr.  Newell  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  his 
health  is  fully  restored.” 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Bev.  Alfred  H.  Moment,  pastor 
of  Old  Spring-street  church,  who  has  been  ill 
for  the  past  four  weeks,  preached  Sunday 
morning  for  the  first  time  since  his  recovei'y. 
A  large  congregation  greeted  him,  and  were 
full  of  rejoicing  at  his  recovery.  God  has 
greatly  blessed  the  labors  of  this  brother,  in 
reviving  the  good  old  church,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  maybe  long  spared  to  minister 
to  this  people,  in  this  part  of  the  city  where 
the  Gospel  is  so  much  needed.  p.  h.  b. 

Tonkert. — The  First  church  has  given  a  very 
united  and  hearty  call  to  Bev.  John  Beid  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  become  its  pastor.  The 
meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  and  was  the  first  held 
for  such  a  purpose  since  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  T.  Balston  Smith.  The  great  unanimity 
manifested  gives  the  best  promise  of  contin¬ 
ued  harmony  and  happiness  and  usefulness 
in  the  new  relation  which  we  trust  is  soon  to 
be  formed. 

Amagannett,  L.  I. — Bev.  C.  M.  Oakley  has  re¬ 
signed  the  charge  of  the  church  here,  after  a 
service  of  twelve  years.  This  church  num¬ 
bers  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  mem¬ 
bers. 

Sonthamptoa,  L.  I. — The  congregation  of  this 
town  (Dr.  A.  Shiland  pastor)  has  contributed 
over  fifty  dollars  in  aid  of  the  yellow  fever 
sufferers  at  the  South. 

Hiddlatowii. — The  Synod  of  New  York, 
which  is  to  meet  in  the  First  church  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  October  21,  will  regret  to  find  the 
pulpit  of  that  church  vacant.  The  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  pastor,  Bev.  Augustus  Seward,  D.D., 
has  just  been  released  from  his  charge.  His 
ministry  here,  covering  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  has  been  one  of  marked  ability  and 
faithfulness,  under  which  the  church  has  en¬ 
joyed  signal  prosperity;  all  departments  of 
church  work  have  flourished.  Dr.  Seward 
retires  amid  the  heartiest  expressions  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  his  people  and  him¬ 
self,  and  the  separation  takes  place  by  mutual 
agreement.  Having  been  announced  six 
months  ago,  the  abruptness  with  which  such 
changes  often  occur  has  been  happily  avoid¬ 
ed.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  the 
community,  it  has  been  well  said  by  one  of 
the  local  papers,  that  “  the  village  loses  a 
strong  man,  whose  influence  has  always  been 
exerted  in  the  right  direction.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  resignation  of  Dr.  Seward,  Syn¬ 
od  may  expect  a  hearty  welcome  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  village,  as  ample  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  meeting. 

Troy. — On  the  last  Sabbath  of  September 
the  pastor  of  the  Ninth  church  (Bev.  N.  B. 
Bemlck)  preached  a  sermon  commemorative 
of  the  history  of  that  organization,  which  was 
perfected  ten  years  ago,  the  outgrowth  of 
many  years  of  missionary  and  Sunday-school 
labor.  Mr.  Bemick  considered  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  birth  were  worthy  and 
creditable.  It  had  a  good  mother  (Dr.  Irvin’s 
church),  was  favorably  located,  had  a  suitable 
building,  and  excellent  people  to  start  and 
keep  it  up.  The  Ninth  church  was  the  first 
in  the  city  of  Troy  to  devote  the  entire  morn¬ 
ing  service  to  the  quarterly  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;  and  at  every  communion  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  ten  years  of  its  history,  some 
persons  have  united  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  It  is  emphatically  a  working  church ; 
and  the  gratuitous  and  efficient  services  of 
the  pastor’s  father,  have  been  an  added  bless- 1 
ing.  Long  may  their  deserved  prosperity  in 
the  work  of  Christ  be  continued. 

Anbnm. — ^The  Second  church  in  this  city  is 
prospering  under  the  earnest  labors  of  its 
youthful  pastor,  Bev.  W.  H.  Allbright.  They 
have  recently  put  into  the  church  edifice  a 
new  steam-heating  apparatus  at  a  cost  of  six 
hundred  dollars ;  while  raising  the  funds  for 
which,  they  obtained  in  addition  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  the  last  of  the  old  indebted¬ 
ness  for  repairs,  some  $400.  They  are  now 
completely  out  of  debt,  though  the  ladies 
have  not  quite  finished  paying  for  the  cush¬ 
ions,  a  matter  they  assumed,  and  which  will 
not  be  suffered  to  linger. 

Geneva. — Bev.  Dr.  Hogarth,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  is  delivering  a  series  of  Sab¬ 
bath  discourses  on  the  nature  and  benefits  of 
a  genuine  revival,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  imparted  is  stirring  up  his  people 
to  seek  the  blessing  portrayed.  The  First 
Church  have  made  arrangements  for  a  course 
of  popular  lectures,  the  only  one  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  village  the  coming  season,  which 
was  opened  by  President  Cowles  of  Elmira 
Female  College  last  Friday  evening,  on  “  Ear¬ 
ly  Christian  Art  in  Borne.”  Both  the  theme 
and  the  lecturer  give  assurance  that  it  fur¬ 
nished  the  audience  a  rare  treat. 

Clyde. — The  scalding  bath  administered  by 
the  ladies  of  this  congr^ation  to  the  moths 
that  had  infected  their  church  cushions  and 
carpets  only  served  to  stir  them  up  to  redoub¬ 
led  activity,  but  the  method  of  tracting  them, 
suggested  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Dutton  of  Bochester, 
has  resulted  in  their  complete  extermination. 

Bargea. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  held 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  it  was  voted  to  re¬ 
linquish  all  claim  to  their  cemetery  property, 
to  a  Bural  Cemetery  Association  which  is  to 
be  formed  and  incorporated  the  present  week. 
The  movement  of  the  citizens  is  as  commend¬ 
able  as  the  action  of  the  Society  is  liberal. 

Watkiaa. — Prof.  B.  S.  Holmes  of  Auburn 
commenced  a  course  of  Bible  lectures  in  the 
ob^>el  of  this  congregation  Tuesday  evening 
of  last  week,  whieh  called  out  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  and  was  beard  with  unusual  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  profit. 

Glovtrtvills. — Bev.  J.  H.  Crum,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Antwerp,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  this  church. 


BuffiJo. — We  were  in  error  in  stating  that 
Dr.  T.  Balston  Smith,  the  new  pastor  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  had  “returned  from  his  va¬ 
cation,”  for  he  cannot  “rttiim  ”  who  has  not 
been  away.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  one  of  the 
stay-at-homes  during  this  his  first  Summer  in 
Buffalo.  He  has  not  been  out  of  the  city  a 
single  day,  until  last  week,  when  he  went  to 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He  has  worked 
hard  all  Summer,  occupying  his  own  pulpit  at 
every  service,  and  doing  a  large  amount  of 
pastoral  work,  besides  doing  other  work  for 
absent  brethren.  This  is  a  noble  record  of 
ministerial  fidelity,  and  wo  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  bis  people  arc  becoming  greatly 
attached  to  one  who  thus  “  makes  full  proof 
of  his  ministry.”  This  congregation,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  was  sorely  afflicted 
not  a  year  ago,  by  the  death  of  its  pastor,  Bev. 
Isaac  Biley.  In  the  sorrow  of  their  bereave¬ 
ment,  they  turned  to  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Smith,  and  are  now  perfectly  united,  and  com¬ 
forted  that  they  have  found  in  their  new  pas¬ 
tor  so  worthy  a  successor  to  the  honored  and 
beloved  dead. 

Union  Comer*.— This,  and  the  church  at  Tus- 
carora,  have  united  in  the  choice  of  Bev. 
Thomas  Dobbin  of  Morristown  to  become 
their  pastor.  The  united  field  is  a  promising 
one,  especially  in  view  of  the  unanimity  and 
heartiness  of  the  desire  for  his  settlement, 
which  has  its  origin  in  a  long  and  familiar 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Dobbin  having  been  for 
years  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Groveland,  before  his  removal  to  St. 
Lawrence  county. 

Gonveraeor. — Bev.  James  A.  Ferguson,  long 
the  successful  pastor  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  this  church,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Presby¬ 
tery. 

• 

Durham. — Bev.  E.  L.  Doing,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Fcderalsburgh,  Md.,  for  the  past 
^ight  years,  has  received  a  very  hearty  call 
to  this  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Boi  ng  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood  years  ago  in 
the  work  of  Church  Erection,  was  engaged 
for  a  time  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen,  and 
subsequently  for  two  or  three  years  was  finan¬ 
cial  secretary  of  Maryville  College,  Tenn. 
From  Federalsburgh  he  now  goes  back  to  the 
first  church  of  his  ministry,  which  he  left  in 
1864,  and  his  return  is  welcomed  with  no  lit¬ 
tle  enthusiasm  by  that  people.  We  trust  the 
blessing  of  God  will  rest  upon  the  labors  of 
himself  and  his  estimable  wife,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Troy. — The  third  anniversary  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters’  Association  of  this  city  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  with  a  special  programme  for 
the  occasion,  including  “  Tidings  from  our 
Ex-Members,”  by  Bev.  N.  B.  Bemick,  and  a 
brief  address  on  “  The  Mission  of  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Association,”  by  Bev.  A.  B.  Biggs  of 
Waterford. 

Lakeville. — This  pleasant  rural  parish  has 
invited  Eev.  N.  J.  Conklin,  late  of  Gouver- 
neur,  to  its  vacant  pulpit.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  may  see  his  way  clear  to  accept. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Woodbury. — The  bell  of  the  church  at  this 
place  in  New  Jersey,  was  originally  a  convent 
boll,  brought  over  from  St.  Domingo  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  during  the  insurrection  in  the  Is¬ 
land  in  1791,  and  from  thence  taken  to  Wood¬ 
bury.  It  is  supposed  to  be  several  hundred 
years  old. 

Bridgeton. — A  similar  bell,  owned  and  regu¬ 
larly  used  by  the  Second  churcli,  original¬ 
ly  belonged  to  a  Spanish.  Convent.  The 
Spanish  inscription  on  it  is  as  distinct  as 
when  the  bell  was  cast. 

VENNSY'LVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Bev.  J.  S.  Malone,  pastor  of 
Emmanuel  church  (Eeformed  Episcopal),  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Northwestern  church, 
anu  will  enter  upon  his  labors  soon  after  his 
reception  by  Presbytery.  The  resignation  of 
Eev.  C.  F.  Thomas  from  this  charge,  was  in 
consequence  of  ill  health. 

Bev.  Gavin  Langmuir,  who  is  now  abroad,  has 
been  called  to  the  Second  Church  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  made  vacant  bj’the  death  of  Dr.  Beadle. 
Mr.  Langmuir  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  (1861)  and  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. 

Honeybrook.  —  Thursday,  25th  ult.,  was  a 
deeply  interesting  day  to  this  church.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
held,  with  a  large  number  of  ladles  in  at¬ 
tendance,  though  the  rain  was  falling.  The 
report  for  the  year  was  a  cheering  one,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Society  is  unsurpassed  for  effi¬ 
ciency  by  any  other  of  equal  size.  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Collier  of  Downington,  President  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  Presbyterial  Society,  made  an  excellent 
address,  and  Miss  Essie  Supple  read  a  good 
practical  essay  on  “  Personal  Effort.”  At 
half-past  six  o’clock,  a  large  company  of 
young  ladies  met  in  the  chapel,  who  were  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  mission  band  by  Mrs.  Collier, 
which  is  to  meet  every  month.  At  half-past 
seven  o’clock,  the  church  was  filled  for  a  fare¬ 
well  service  to  Bev.  John  Wherry,  missionary 
to  China,  who,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and  fam¬ 
ily,  and  Miss  Irene  Griffith,  formerly  of  Ho¬ 
neybrook,  sailed  last  week  from  Philadelphia 
for  their  mission  field.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Bev.  Messrs.  W.  W,  Totheroh,  pastor  of 
of  the  church ;  F.  J.  Collier  of  Downington, 
G.  W.  F.  Graff  of  the  Methodist  church,  W. 
C.  Alexander  of  Pequa,  John  McColl  of  Forks 
of  Brandywine,  and  Mr.  Wherry.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  appropriate  and  impressive,  and 
long  will  their  memory  and  grateful  fragrance 
linger  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  them.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  neighboring  pastors  sent  their  re¬ 
grets  that  they  could  not  attend. 

Darby.  —Sept.  28th  was  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Darby  Borough  Church,  of  which 
Eev.  W.  Y.  Brown  is  pastor.  Special  services 
were  held  during  the  day,  the  Sunday-school 
participating. 

MARYLAND. 

Centreville. — The  address  of  Bev.  Thomas 
S.  Dewing  is  changed  from  Cold  Spring,  N. 
J.,  to  this  village. 

Baltimore. — Several  members  of  the  First 
church  (Dr.  Leftwich  pastor-elect)  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  building  which  is  to  be  fitted  up  as 
an  orphan  asylum  for  the  fatherless,  mother¬ 
less,  and  friendless  poor  children  of  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

Emmittebnrgh. — On  the  last  Sabbath  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  new  and  handsome  Gothic  church 
of  this  place,  was  dedicated  free  from  debt. 
Dr.  Joe.  T.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  preached  an 
I  excellent  sermon  and  Bev.  William  Simonton, 


the  efficient  pastor,  made  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  cost  has  been  about  $9,000,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the 
people. 

OHIO. 

Toledo. — Rev.  J.  W.  Torrence,  D.D.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  of  the  Third  church,  and  will 
soon  be  installed. 

*  Cincinnati. — Oct.  1,  Rev.  G.  H.  Fullerton  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Hills  chdreh. 
Prof.  L.  J.  Evans  presided ;  Dr.  Z.  M.  Hum¬ 
phrey  preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  A.  B. 
Morey  charged  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  E. 
Kumler  the  people.  This  is  the  parish  church 
of  Lane  Seminary,  and  thus  an  exceptionally 
important  field  for  the  new  pastor. 

Perrysbnrg. — The  address  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Robinson,  recently  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  is 
changed  to  Perrysburg. 

MICHIGAN. 

South  Haven. — The  address  of  Rev.  W.  J. 
Stoutenburgh  is  changed  from  Lapeer  to  South 
Haven. 

Parma. — Rev.  Seward  Osinga,  late  of  Plain- 
well,  has  taken  charge  of  the  church  in  this 
place. 

Detroit. — The  Eev.  George  W.  Barlow,  who 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Mason,  Mich.,  for  about  twelve  years  past, 
has  accepted  a  call  from  Calvary  church  of 
Detroit,  and  entered  upon  his  new  field.  He 
has  never  been  settled  elsewhere  than  Mason, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  greatly  beloved 
there. 

Kalamazoo. — The  North  church  of  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  having  been  handsomely  renovated  and 
refurnished,  was  re-dedicated  on  the  21st  ult. 

INDIANA. 

Covington. — Tlie  address  of  Bev.  John  M. 
Bishop  is  changed  from  Lebanon  to  Covington. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.  —  The  discussion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  still  continues  at  the  Min¬ 
isters’  meetings  in  this  city.  On  the  last 
Monday  of  September,  Prof.  Elliott  of  the 
Seminary  read  a  paper  taking  the  ground  that 
with  all  her  errors  the  Roman  Church  had 
true  doctrine,  a  true  ministry  and  true  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  was  therefore  a  true  Church  of 
Christ.  Last  Monday  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson 
read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — Rev.  John  Leighton,  who  was  a 
comniibsioner  to  the  last  General  Assembly, 
made  the  following  report  to  his  Presbytery 
meeting  in  St.  Louis ;  “I  did  little  speaking, 
for  three  reasons :  1.  I  was  not  a  debatant. 
2. 1  was  no  acrobat.  It  required  more  agil¬ 
ity  than  I  possessed  to  gain  the  floor.  3. 
There  was  a  superabundance  said  on  all 
questions.” 

Mr.  S.  L.  Stiver,  who  has  been  supplying  the 
High-street  church,  was  examined  with  a 
view  to  his  ordination  and  installation  over 
that  congregation,  but  as  he  seems  to  hold 
views  not  in  accordance  with  the  Standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  hitherto  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Presbytery,  the  call  was  returned 
to  the  church.  The  examination  was  eon- 
ducted  with  thoroughness  and  kindness  by 
Drs.  Niccolls,  Ganse,  and  Brookes,  and  Rev. 
John  Leighton. 

Joplin. — This  church  and  that  of  Webb  City 
are  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
D.  K.  Campbell.  They  owe  all  that  they  are 
to  him  as  the  instrument  in  gathering  them, 
and  in  securing  a  good  house  of  worship  for 
each. 

Hamilton. — The  church  at  this  place  has 
been  undergoing  repairs,  now  completed, 
without  contracting  a  debt.  New  York  Set¬ 
tlement  is  also  in  an  excellent  condition,  and 
work  is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  use 
a  month  hence — and  this,  too,  without  debt. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Armstrong,  in  charge  of  these 
churches,  is  an  earnest  worker  and  pastor, 
and  the  locality  has  many  encouraging  pros¬ 
pects. 

NEBRASKA. 

Wilber. — The  address  of  Rev.  John  B.  Llns- 
kea  is  changed  until  further  notice  to  the 
above-named  place. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Prof.  Christlieb  of  Bonn  University,  whose 
visit  to  this  country  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  is  so  well  remembered, 
has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  course  of  Yale 
lectures  on  Preaching,  in  the  Winter  of  1880. 

New  York  Clnb. — The  Congregationalists  of 
this  citj’  and  vicinity  have  organized  a  Con- 
gational  Club,  similar  to  that  of  Boston. 
About  sixty  clergymen  and  laymen  were  pres¬ 
ent,  to  countenance  the  enterprise,  a  fortnight 
ago;  and  as  was  proper,  the  parent  Boston 
Club  sent  Dr.  McKenzie  of  Cambridge  to  tell 
them  how  to  make  it  a  success.  Our  friend, 
Wm.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  is  the  honored  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Club. 

Brooklyn. — Rev.  Thomas  B.  McLeod  of  the 
Reformed  church,  Hudson,  has  been  called 
to  the  Clinton-avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 
recently  the  charge  of  Dr.  Budlngton. 

Trust  Property.— Secretary  Brown  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  says  that  more  than  half 
his  time  is  given  to  the  care  of  its  trust  prop¬ 
erty,  which  consists  of  the  meeting-houses  it 
has  helped  build.  The  money  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  in  case  the  church  disbands,  or  ceases 
to  be  Congregational.  Nearly  enough  is  paid 
back  every  year  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Society. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. — The  Rev.  C.  Wisner, 
who  came  among  us  from  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  has  recently  stated,  in  an  an¬ 
niversary  discourse,  the  visible  results  of  his 
pastorate  of  fout  years  with  the  two  congre¬ 
gations  to  which  he  ministers :  baptisms,  63 ; 
received  to  the  church  on  profession  of  faith, 
94 ;  by  letter,  5 ;  married  24  couples ;  buried 
49 ;  paid  for  a  parsonage,  and  liquidated  an 
old  church  debt  beside,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,867;  paid  for  a  cabinet  organ,  $110;  pur¬ 
chased  a  neat  communion  set;  contributions 
to  benevolence,  $276;  incidentals,  $50.  His 
labors  in  the  pulpit,  among  his  people,  Sun¬ 
day-school  conventions  and  ecclesiastical 
meetings,  have  been  extensive.  He  has 
preached  alternately  in  German  and  English. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Dioceie  of  Hew  York.— Bishop  Alonzo  Potter 
having  nearly  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
service,  is  to  be  honored  with  a  testimonial 
from  his  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  form  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  chest,  designed  by  Whitehouse,  and  made 
by  Tiffany  &  Co.  The  dimensions  will  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  one-third  of  those  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  viz :  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  eleven  inches  wide,  and  eleven  inches 
high.  A  Celtic  cross  of  gold  rises  some  two 


inches  above  the  ridge  of  the  lid.  The  mate¬ 
rials  employed  are  silver,  gold,  and  steel,  and 
the  workmanship  will  be  of  the  very  best. 

BAPTIST. 

A  School  in  Paris. — Provision  for  a  school  in 
Paris,  devoted  to  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  has  been  made,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Mitchell,  late  of  the  Chicago  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  has  been  appointed  to  begin 
the  work.  Five  hundred  dollars  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  Boston  Missionary  Rooms 
as  a  contribution  to  the  first  year’s  expenses 
of  this  new  enterprise.  It  was  the  gift  of 
John  B.  Trevor,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

Complete  Bemoval. — Among  the  colored  ref¬ 
ugees  in  Kansas  is  an  entire  Baptist  church 
of  300  persons  from  Delta,  La.,  led  by  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  deacons.  This  is  suggestive  of  May¬ 
flower  days  and  the  Pilgrims. 

Baptisms. — It  is  estimated  that  the  baptisms 
last  year — that  is,  up  to  January,  1879 — will 
reach  near  seventeen  thousand  in  the  whole 
foreign  field  under  the  care  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union. 


The  Prenby  tery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  In  the  Second  church  (Clinton  street  cor.  Ful¬ 
ton),  on  Monday,  Oct.  13th,  at  4  P.  H. 

J.  HILTON  OREENE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  Wind¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  14th,  at  3  P.  H.  Ses¬ 
sional  records  will  be  called  ior. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  in  Hillsboro 
111.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  14th,  at  10  A.  M. 

8.  H.  HYDE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne  will  meet  at 
Plerceton,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  14th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

B.  S.  GOODMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  will  meet  In  Odin,  Ills., 
Oct.  13,  1879,  at  7)  P.  H.  Persons  paying  full  tare  In 
going,  will  be  returned  at  one-flfth  fare  on  the  Saint 
Louis  and  Southeastern  railroad,  and  at  one-third 
tare  over  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  Its 
seml-anuual  meeting  at  Petoskey,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
30th,  at  7i  P.  M.  GEO.  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 


Hunt— Ramsey — At  Potterstown,  N.  J.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Oct.  1, 1879,  by  Rev.  Sanford  W.  ^e,  D.D., 
of  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Hunt  to  Miss 
Maby  Auudsta  Ramsey,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
H.  Ramsey,  Esq. 

HeatHiSe 

Corbin— In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Saturday,  Sept.  13, 1879, 
Etbblinda  Jane,  widow  of  P.  M.  Corbin,  Esq., 
and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  Samuel 
Blabdiford,  D.D.,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
74th  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Corbin  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  the 
social,  religious,  and  benevolent  circles  in  the  city, 
where  for  many  years  she  has  been  honored  and 
beloved.  Her  rare  mental  qualities,  her  singularly 
good  judgment,  her  quick  and  tender  sympathies, 
and  her  beautiful  Christian  character,  made  her 
retirement  from  active  life  to  the  absolute  seclti- 
slon  of  her  sick  room ,  several  years  since,  a  public 
loss  which  will  be  deepened  by  the  news  of  her 
death.  Many  will  think  of  the  refined  Christian 
home,  of  whieh,  with  her  late  beloved  and  lament¬ 
ed  husband,  she  was  the  centre,  with  sorrowful 
tears  that  it  Is  now  only  a  sacred  memory.  Mrs. 
Corbin  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  M.  Blatch- 
ford  of  Now  York.  Sho  leaves  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Judson  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  B. 

Brooks— At  Wernersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  16th,  1879, 
Rev.  Asahel  L.  Bbooks,  |>astor  of  the  Presbyterian 
churcli  at  Danville,  Ill.,  in  the  eist  year  of  her  ago. 

Many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  hear  of 
Mr.  Brooks’  death  with  sincere  regret.  He  is  weU 
remembered  as  an  clo<]uent  preacher  and  most 
companionable  and  sympathetic  pastor  in  several 
of  our  chief  churches  in  We-stern  New  York.  He 
was  subsequently  settled  in  Chieag;o. 

Aikhan— At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
29th,  1879,  Samuel  Macauley  Axeman,  son  of  the 
late  Hugh  Aikman. 

Lyons— At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  23d,  1879, 
Lorenzo  Lincoln  Lyons,  youngest  son  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Ij.  Lyons,  aged  14  years  and  4  months. 

Milspauoh— On  Sunday,  Sept.  28th,  1879,  at  his 
Uto  residence,  No.  50  Morton  street,  Jonas  W.,  son 
of  Philip  and  the  iate  Jane  W.  Milspaugb,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  ago. 


Notice  from  the  Board  of  Plducation. — The 
churches  are  hereby  reminded  that  the  month  of 
October  Is  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
oollectlons  for  the  Board  of  Education.  Full  and 
punctual  contributions  are  greatly  needed.  Our 
academic  year  opens  with  a  debt  on  the  treasury  of 
$4,500.  Shall  we  begiu  our  payments  by  borrowing 
more  ?  This  is  not  business  conducted  ou  proper 
principles.  Yet  what  shall  we  do  ?  Scores  of  worthy 
young  men  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  their  studies 
it  we  failed  them  in  our  aid.  Can  the  Church  afford 
Thie?  D.  W.  POOB.Cor.  Secretary. 

Tlie  Synod  of  Philadelphia  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  16,  at  71  P.  M.,  and  will  be  o|)ened  with  a  sermon 
by  Bev.  Philip  H.  Mowry,  D.D.,  moderator. 

W.  M.  BICE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  North  will  meet  at  Men- 
dota,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  'list,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  M.  BLACKBURN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Syni>d  of  Iowa  South  will  meet  at  Council 
Bluffs,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  Synotl  intending  to  be  present  are  requestoil 
to  forward  their  names,  to  be  assigned  entertainment, 
to  A.  A.  Hazard.  Delegates  to  the  mttotiiig  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  Iowa,  to  meet  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Oct.  17th,  at  9  A.  M.,  will  be  assigned 
entertainment  who  forward  their  names  to  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Fisher.  T.  H.  CLELAND, 

Chairman  of  Com.  of  Arrangements. 

The  Synod  of  Long  Island  will  meet  at  Jamaica, 
on  Monday,  Oct.  20th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

J.  O.  BUTLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Y'ork  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Middletown,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Bev.  W.  K  Hall  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  North  River.  All  members  expecting  to  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting  are  urgently  re(iue8tod  to  send 
their  names  to  Rev.  Charles  Beattie,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  least  one  week  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  return  cards  of  entertainment  will  be  sent 
to  them.  Ruling  elders,  present  as  members  of  the 
Synod,  are  requested  to  report  their  names  to  the 
clerks  in  the  place  of  meeting  during  the  hour  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening  session,  as  required  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  rule..  O.  M.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in  the  First 
church,  Trenton,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  3  P.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Western  New  York  will  meet  in 
the  Brick  church,  Bochester  (Dr.  Shaw’s),  on  Monday, 
Oct.  20th,  at  71  P.  M. 

A.  T.  CHESTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Eittannlng,  Pa., 
on  Friday,  Oct.  10th,  at  2  F.  M.  Elders  designing  to 
be  present  will  report  their  names  to  the  Stated  Clerk 
for  enrollment,  and  elders  and  ministers  to  Bev.  T. 
D.  Ewing,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  for  entertainment,  os  soon 
as  convenient.  Persons  desiring  orders  for  tickets  at 
reduced  fare  on  the  A.  V.  R.  R.,  will  write  to  Rev.  T. 
D.  Ewing.  S.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Baltimore  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t, 
at  7J  P.  M.  The  usual  railway  commutations  may  bo 
expected.  All  intending  to  be  present  will  please  at 
once  notify  Rev.  L.  Marks,  D.D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  P.  CARTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Svnod  of  Harrisburg  will  meet  In  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  church  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  23d,  at  7*  P.  M. 

J.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Central  New  York  will  meet  In 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Blngbamtou,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  7  P.  M.  A  Woman’s  Missionary 
meeting  will  be  held  In  the  parlors  of  the  church, 
Oct.  22d.  The  Woman’s  societies  of  the  churches  of 
Synod,  with  the  churches  that  have  no  society,  are 
invited  to  send  delegates. 

The  following  railroads  will  return  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
Synod,  and  who  have  paid  full  fare  In  coming ;  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroads,  and  the 
Rome.  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg  Railroads,  free ;  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroads  for  one-third  fare;  and  the  Utica 
and  Black  River  Railroads  for  one-half  fare. 

E.  N.  MANLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  Bath,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  28th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Ladles  Synod¬ 
ical  missionary  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  29th,  at  10  A.  M.  The  Bath  people  will  entertain 
with  dinner  and  tea  all  ladies  who  attend  the  Wednes¬ 
day  meeting.  Five  delegates  from  each  Ladles  Pres¬ 
byterial  Missionary  Society  will  be  provided  for 
through  the  sessions  of  Synod. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  South  will  meet  In  Pana, 
Ill.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16th,  at  7*  P.  M. 

S.  H.  HYDE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Cincinnati  will  commence  it  next 
meeting  at  Lebanon,  Oct.  21,  at  7J  o’clock  P.  M.,  and 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  H. 
A.  Ketcham.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  bo  de¬ 
voted  to  ••  Semi-Centennial  Memorial  Services.”  The 
narratives  are  to  be  forwarded  to  Rev.  W.  J.  HeSurely, 
Hillsboro,  Ohio  two  weeks  before  the  time  of  meet¬ 
ing.  J.  CHESTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  in  Battlecreek, 
on  Monday,  Oct.  13, 1879,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Conference  will  be  on  the  second  day,  and  that 
of  Home  Missions  on  the  third  day. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Albany  will  meet  In  the  Second 
church,  ’Troy,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  14th,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  H.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Cleveland  will  meet  in  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M. 

T.  V.  MILLIGAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  South  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Oreensburgb,  Ind.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  l*tb,  atf4  F.  M. 

H.  A.  EDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


R.  campbeliT 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  64  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BUNKETS, 

Ladles'  and  Gentlemen's  Gold  and  Silver 
Mounted  BieUng  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

Englink  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  AT.T.  THE 
ARTICLES  USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 

HEKH  COmFeNTARV 

For  ®15. 

In  5  vols.,  quarto,  cloth. 

Or  the  same  in  leather,  ...  $20 
Or  in  9  vols,,  8vo,  cloth,  -  -  -  20 

Di.  Hodge's  Outlines  of  THeology. 

Bevlsed  and  enlarged  edition,  $3. 

Dr.  McGOSH’S  WORKS, 

6  vols.,  8to.  Uniform.  Brown  cloth,  $10. 

Divine  Government . $2  00 

Typical  Forms .  2  00 

Intaitiuns  of  the  Mind .  2  00 

Defences  of  Trnth .  2  00 

Scottish  Philosophy .  2  00 

The  volumes  sold  separately. 

R.  tarter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway,  New  York. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOABD  OF  MBLICATIOH. 

LITERARY  AHRACTIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Rev.  L.  J.  HALSEY,  D.D. 

IZmo . Price  SI 

WESTMINSTER  NORMAL  CLASS  OUTLINES. 

By  Rev.  JANES  A.  W0RDE.Y. 

ISmo.  Price  In  Cloth,  60c.  Paper . 30c. 

THE  SABBATH  MONTH. 

Devotional  Thoughts  for  Young  Mothers. 

By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOltiHTON. 

lOmu.  Price .  50  cents. 

THE  MODEL  CHRISTIAN  WORKER-John  Potter. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  BREED,  D.D. 

lOino.  Price .  60  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 

E.  Hey  &  Sons, 

Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  N.  Y. 
New  teonable  Goods. 

THERE  IS  NO  STOCK  IN  THIS  OR  ANY  OTHER 
CITY  TO  EQUAL  OURS 

FOR  VARIETY,  EXTENT, 

OR  VALUE. 

OUR  52  DEPARTMENTS 

Are  crowded  to-day  with  Bargains  received 
FROM  EUROPE  AND  DOMESTIC 

MANVFA  CTURERS. 

SILK  VELVETS— PLAIN.  STRIPED  and  EMBOSSED, 
for  both  BONNETS  AND  DBESSES. 

OUR  BONNET  STOCK, 

PROBABLY  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD  I  CER¬ 
TAINLY  THERE  18  NOTHING  IN 

LONDON,  PARIS,  OR  NEW  YORK 

TO  COMPARE  1 1 

WOOL  FELT  HA’TS  from  26o.,  36c.,  48c.,  50c.,  75c.,  $1. 

3-Button  Kid  Gloves 

IN  PALL  AND  PARTI  COLORS, 

25c.  a  Pair. 

OUR  MONOGRAM  GLOVE, 

2  BD’TTOHS,  86c. ;  3  BUTTONS.  98c.,  WARRANTED. 

Ladies*  Suits, 

MARVELS  OF  TASTE— WE  SAY  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANY  IMPOB’TBD. 

AT  ONE-THIRD  THE  PRICE. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

LUPIN’S  ALL-WOOL  CASHMERES, 

40-INOH.  e8c.  46-INCH,  68c. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

RIBBONS,  FLOWEBS,  FEATHERS, 

FANCY  GOODS,  LACES.  TRIMMINGS. 

DRESS  SILKS,  DRESS  SILKS. 

TRIMMING  SILKS  AND  SASHES,  HOSIERY,  UNDER¬ 
WEAR. 

FALL  Oi^ALOGUE 

NOW  READY.  CONTAINS  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  FOR  COPT. 

Single  Number,  16  cents. 

EDW’D  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  and  311  1-2  Grand  St. 

66,  68,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  AND  70  ALLEN  St. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  in 
dollart  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  tiearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identlflcation,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  issued  can  be  avaUed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  lie.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDI’PS,  MAKS 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  CO. 

45  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

GENERAL  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  BANKERS. 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS’  CREDI’TS  AND 
CIRCULAR  NOTES 
ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Draw  Bills  on  London. 

An  Important  Work. 

EVENINGS  WITH 

THE  DOCTRINES. 

Revised  edition.  By  Bev.  N.  Adams,  D.D.  Now 
ready.  12mo.  Price  $1. 

Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  St  Co.,  Publishers. 

CARPETS 


WE  HAVE  NOW  OPEN  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

NOVELTIES 

MANUFACIURED  BY  OURSELVES 

Expressly  for  our  Relail  Trade, 

CONSISTING  OP 

AXMINSTFRS,  MOQWETTES,  WILTONS, 
VELVETS,  BRUSSELS,  TAPE8TBYS, 

TUKEE-PLYS,  AND  INGRAINS, 
Of  a  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

INCLUDING  MANY  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS, 
which  we  are  offering  at 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TURKISH,  SMYRNA,  AND  EAST  INDIA 
RUGS  AND  MATS, 

IN  NEW  AND  CHOICE  DESIGNS  OP  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

ALSO, 

OIL-CLOTHS,  LINOLEUM,  LIGNUM,  Ac., 

AT  LOW  RATES. 

J.  &  J.10BS0N, 

CARPET  MANUFACrrUBEBS  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  and  42  West  14th  St..  N.  Y., 

Near  .Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  Station. 

JOHN  VAN  GAASBEEK,  MANAGER. 

Board  and  rooms  in  new  YORK- The  Misses 
Wellington,  33  and  34  West  Washington  Square, 
one  of  the  finest  and  coolest  locations  in  the  city,  are 
prepared  to  receive  transient  parties  at  $2  per  day,  or 
$10  per  week.  Table  will  be  found  unobjectionable. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon, 

Sucemor  and  roriner  Partner  of  tlie  late  Mks  Haines, 

Respectfully  informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladles  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  efficiency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  in  past  years. 

GSSININ6  INSTITUTE  ""“si^^^^rnl^Y!^' 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Painting,  Music,  and 
the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  and  Apparatus. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

The  misses  GRAHASI  (successors  to  the  Miss- , 
es  Green)  will  reopen  their  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES 
on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  :  0,  at  No.  1  Fifth  avenue. 
This  school,  established  in  1816,  continues  the  careful 
training  and  thorough  instruction  In  every  depart¬ 
ment  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  so  favorably 
known. 

Mice  c  n  nriRFMiic  ^er 

Inloo  0.  U.  UUnLinUo  school  for 

YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  October 
2il,  at  47  E.  31st  Street.  She  will  also  receive 
Into  her  family  a  lliuited  number  of  pupils. 

RYE  SEMINARY, 

RYE.  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO  LADIES.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

A  LADY,  highly  qualified,  and  very  successful, 
would  like  to  instruct  the  children  of  a  family, 
or  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  Address 

H.  R.  N.,  Box  453,  P.  O  ,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Education  for  Freedmen. 
LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  Ailing  Important  positions  In 
this  country  sjid  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  dt  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Souihern 
States.  Dr.  McCosb  says :  “  Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public." 
Oeo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says :  “  It  only  needs 
to  be  knewn,  to  command  public  confldeuce,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  mea  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  PRINCETON 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UN1VBB8ITT.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gilts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  of  religious  influences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  Fur  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healtbfuluess  ana  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE. 

THE  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  celebrated 

PORTABLE  OPEN  FIRE  FURNACE 
are  paying  esiieclal  attention  to  the  vxsrming  and  venti 
latum  of  school  and  lecture  rooms. 

Superior  ventilation  and  uniform  temperature 
guaranteed. 

Burns  equally  well,  hard  or  soft  coal,  or  wood. 

Correspondence  with  school  boards  are  Invited. 

OPEN  S'TOVE  VENTILATING  CO., 

78  Beekmon  St.,  Now  York. 
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A  STABLE  AND  FRUITFUL  CHURCH,  i 

Pew  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Western  New 
York  equal  that  of  Livonia  for  the  beauty  of 
its  gently  rolling  iands,  the  fertility  of  its 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  especially  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  blessings 
it  brings  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  ali  who 
embrace  it.  The  town  lies  south  of  Lima  and 
Avon,  with  Conesus  Lake  to  separate  It  from 
Oeneseo  on  the  west,  and  having  the  northern 
end  of  Hamiock  Lake  project  into  it  near  its 
eastern  border.  Pittstown  was  its  original 
name.  In  1808  the  town  was  divided,  the 
eastern  half  called  Honeoye,  and  the  western 
Livonia.  Subsequently  the  former  name  was 
changed  to  its  present  one  of  Richmond.  The 
first  settlement  was  by  Captain  Peter  Pitts 
from  Dighton,  Mass.,  in  1790,  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Lakeville.  For  three  or  four  years 
his  was  the  only  white  family  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  then  immigrants  from  New  England 
came  in  quite  rapidly.  A  little  to  the  west  a 
settlement  was  made  in  1792  by  families  of 
Irish  descent  from  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Thatcher  as  early  as  1795.  The  first 
sermon  delivered  in  the  region  was  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Mills,  in  1792.  Rev.  Zadock  Hunn,  a 
pioneer  missionary,  was  engaged  to  preach  in 
Pittstown  one-eighth  of  the  time,  which  he 
did  until  his  death  in  1801.  In  1798  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Harmon  came  from  Vermont,  and 
thereafter  exerted  a  very  decided  religious  in- 
fiuence  in  the  settlement.  The  following  year 
a  powerful  work  of  grace  was  experienced, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  public  worship  has 
been  regularly  maintained  upon  the  Sabbath. 

The  church  was  organized  Dec.  29,  1806,  by 
Rev.  Aaron  G.  Collins,  of  seventeen  members 
— five  men  and  twelve  women.  Jeremiah 
Riggs  was  chosen  the  first  deacon,  and  or¬ 
dained  at  the  same  time.  As  the  church  of 
Richmond  had  been  formed  five  years  before, 
this  took  the  name  of  the  Second  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  of  Pittstown.  The  month  fol¬ 
lowing  it  united  with  Ontario  Association. 
When,  in  consequence  of  a  general  preference 
for  Presbyterianism,  that  body  was  dissolved 
May  26,  1813,  it  united  with  Geneva  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  took  the  name  it  still  bears,  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Livonia.  The 
first  ruling  elders,  elected  in  1813,  were  Oliver 
Woodruff,  Asa  Woodford,  Zara  Blake,  and 
Selah  Stedman.  When,  four  years  later,  On¬ 
tario  Presbytery  was  formed,  this  church  was 
set  off  to  it,  and  the  meeting  to  organize  it 
was  held  in  this  place.  During  all  the  life  of 
that  body,  up  to  1870,  when  at  the  union  it 
was  merged  into  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester, 
no  ^urch  was  more  highly  esteemed  for  its 
exemplication  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  faithful 
cultivation  of  the  field  it  occupies  by  all  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  in  these  pleasant  relations. 
The  fact  that  in  1830  it  asked  andjobtalned 
leave  of  Presbytery  to  dispense  with  its  ses¬ 
sion  and  return  to  its  original  internal  gov¬ 
ernment,  producing  no  change  in  the  feelings 
of  any. 

The  first  seven  years  public  worship  was 
held  in  log-cabins,  barns,  and  schoolhouses. 
Then  the  congregation  took  possession  of  a 
handsome  sanctuary,  erected  upon  the  village 
green,  the  frame  of  which  was  raised  May  30, 
1814.  This  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  the  weather  was  delightful,  all  the  So¬ 
ciety  were  present,  the  men  to  put  up  the 
frame,  the  women  to  serve  out  refreshments 
from  their  well-filled  tables.  Mr.  Robert 
Dixon,  who  had  just  moved  into  the  town, 
struck  the  first  blow  with  his  axe  for  the  new 
edifice,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  sixty- 
five  years  afterward  he  represented  the  church 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  Presbytery!  The 
church  then  numbered  about  thirty  members ; 
the  house  that  was  built  was  worth  $3000. 
Here  for  seventeen  years  the  Lord  was  de¬ 
voutly  worshipped,  and  here  He  accompanied 
by  a  special,  saving  infiuence,  the  Word  that 
was  preached,  and  bestowed  great  prosperity 
upon  His  people,  so  that  the  little  fiock  in¬ 
creased  more  than  threefold.  Then,  Dec.  19, 
1832,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  another  and  far 
better  church  e  lifice  was  erected  and  finished, 
which  is  still  in  use.  This  was  the  first  build¬ 
ing  raised  in  the  town  without  furnishing 
liquor  at  the  raising.  The  decision  of  the 
trustees  not  to  provide  it,  produced  a  great 
commotion.  The  dissatisfied  determined  to 
render  no  assistance  unless  universal  custom 
was  complied  with.  This  they  felt  sure  would 
bring  the  trustees  to  terms.  But  it  did  not ; 
so  the  opposition  assembled  near  by,  on  the 
stoop  of  the  old  hotel,  to  exult  over  the  an¬ 
ticipated  discomfiture  of  the  Innovators.  The 
sight  inspired  the  temperance  men  with  fresh 
determination  and  unwonted  strength,  and 
the  bents,  like  their  backs,  went  up  steadily 
and  rapidly,  amid  triumphant  shouts  and 
cheers!  When  the  dedication  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev,  Theron  Steel  of  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  not  only  was  there  no  debt  on  the  house, 
but  tliere  was  money  in  the  Society  treasury. 

The  church  has  had  an  excelient  ministry, 
and  it  has  appreciated  and  profited  by  their 
labors.  Mr.  Collins  remained  with  them  eight 
years,  dividing  his  time  between  them  and 
the  Richmond  church.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ever¬ 
ett,  a  young  man  from  the  East,  succeeded 
him.  He  was  ordained  here  Feb.  4,  1818,  and 
continued  as  stated  supply  two  years.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  d<^trinal,  giving 
prominence  to  those  truths  which  are  most 
repugnant  to  unsanctifled  human  nature.  A 
revival  was  enjoyed  during  his  ministry,  that 
brought  into  the  church  some  of  its  strong 
and  most  useful  members.  Rev.  Ezekiel  J. 
Chapman  was  his  successor.  He  possessed 
•very  qualification  for  his  office  but  a  practi¬ 
cal  turn  of  mind.  Noted  for  scholarship,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  languages,  he  greatly  lacked 
tact  to  make  his  attainments  effective  to  in¬ 
crease  his  usefulness.  He  was  remarkably 
gifted  in  prayer,  but  was  apt  to  unduly  pro¬ 
long  the  exercise.  Upon  one  important  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  timed,  and  bis  prayer  was  found 
to  have  been  one  hour  and  five  minutes  long. 
His  labors  were  not  in  vain,  and  during  the 
eight  years  of  their  continuance  large  acces¬ 
sions  were  made  to  the  church,  and  its  spirit¬ 
ual  life  was  quickened  and  invigorated. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Stowe, 
who  was  Installed  April  30,  1828,  Dr.  John 
Barnard  of  Lima  preaching  the  sermon.  None 
who  knew  him  would  pronounce  him  great  as 
a  scholar  or  a  preacher,  but  ho  was  far  better 
— a  godly,  earnest,  successful  laborer  for 
Christ.  He  died  four  years  after  his  settle¬ 
ment,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and  was 
burled  in  the  town  cemetery,  greatly  lament¬ 
ed  by  all.  Though  much  of  the  time  in  feeble 
health,  hiS'pastorate  was  most  fruitful  to  the 


church,  about  seventy  parsons  having  been 
added  to  it  on  profession.  While  the  new 
church  was  building.  Rev.  Samuel  Allen  acted 
as  stated  supply.  In  November,  1833,  Rev.  J us- 
tln  S.  Hough  received  a  call,  and  was  installed 
the  day  the  church  was  dedicated,  Feb.  13, 
1834.  Ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign  after 
serving  nearly  seven  years,  and  he  was  not 
able  thereafter  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son, 
Timothy  Hough  of  Syracuse,  with  whom  he 
had  long  made  his  home.  Doc.  20,  1872,  aged 
eighty-seven.  During  his  pastorate  about  a 
hundred  were  added  to  the  church.  Rev. 
Lorin  Brewster  for  the  next  two  years  and  a 
half  supplied  the  pulpit. 

Then  came  Rev.  B.  G.  Riley,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  March  23,  1843,  and  whose  harmoniz¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  ministry  continued  twelve 
and  a  half  years.  The  records  of  the  Society 
contain  this  very  significant  minute:  “Re¬ 
solved  that  we  are  pleased  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Riley.  The  vote  was  unanimous.”  Unlike 
Mr.  Chapman,  he  abounded  in  practical  wis¬ 
dom,  and  by  his  earnest  labors  and  judicious 
course  and  social  power,  as  well  as  his  able 
sermons,  he  made  a  very  successful  pastor. 
Failing  health  took  him  to  Lima,  to  engage 
for  awhile  in  teaching.  Until  recently,  he 
was  for  a  number  of  years  the  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  synodical  missionary  of  Wisconsin.  Rev. 
A.  H.  Parmalee  succeeded  him,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  Jan.  9,  1856,  Dr.  David  Murdock 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  Revs.  Henry  Ken¬ 
dall  and  Joseph  R.  Page  giving  the  charges. 
His  is  the  longest  pastorate  enjoyed  by  the 
congregation,  extending  through  thirteen 
years,  and  resulted  in  the  addition  of  138  to 
the  church — 107  by  profession.  He  was  here 
during  the  rebellion — a  period  that  tested  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  not  a  few  in  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  others  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
his  speech  and  conduct  were  commended  by 
the  patriot  and  the  Christian  for  their  wisdom 
and  integrity. 

For  two  years  after  his  resignation  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  vacant,  though  most  of  the  time  Prof. 
Coddington  of  Genesee  College  acted  as  tem¬ 
porary  supply.  The  Society  improved  this 
time  to  remodel  and  refurnish  their  house  of 
worship,  at  an  expense  of  some  $5000.  In 
July,  1871,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Millham  of  Galway 
received  a  unanimous  call,  and  commenced 
his  labors.  He  was  installed  in  the  following 
October,  and  has  since  diligently  gone  on  with 
his  work,  which  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed. 
Three  extensive  revivals  have  been  enjoyed, 
resulting  in  the  accession  to  the  church  of 
eighty-eight  converts;  nineteen  have  united 
by  letter.  That  the  Society  are  “  pleased  ” 
with  their  present  paster,  it  needs  no  vote  to 
affirm.  He  has  constantly  grown  in  their  es¬ 
teem  and  confidence,  and  at  no  former  period 
were  his  labors  so  highly  prized. 

Since  the  church  was  organized,  seventy- 
three  years  ago,  there  have  been  added  to  it 
722  members,  an  average  of  nearly  ten  a  year. 
Although  four  other  villages  have  come  Into 
existence  in  the  town  since  then,  and  its  busi¬ 
ness  interests  have  centered  elsewhere,  and 
seven  other  churches  have  been  organized,  all 
of  which  are  now  doing  a  good  work,  yet  in 
no  former  year  was  its  membership  larger, 
except  in  1872,  when  it  exceeded  it  by  sixteen 
— It  Is  now  173.  Never  was  it  stronger  finan¬ 
cially  or  socially  or  spiritually,  or  more  lib¬ 
eral  in  contributing  to  the  various  causes  of 
Christian  benevolence,  for  which  it  has  always 
been  noted  as  among  the  first.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  is  a  very  efficient  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  Mission  Band  of  the  young 
ladies  accomplishes  no  little  good.  The 
Church  has  never  received  home  missionary 
aid  from  any  source. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  something  similar  to  it  was  instituted 
in  1818,  chiefly  through  the  infiuence  of  the 
well  known  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  who  was 
then  teaching  the  district  school.  It  was 
called  the  “Catechetical  Society  of  Livonia,” 
and  met  in  the  schoolhouse  a  week-day  even¬ 
ing,  to  engage  in  the  study  of  Scriptural  doc¬ 
trine.  This  subsequently  expanded  into  the 
present  Sabbath-school.  This  has  been  vig¬ 
orously  sustained,  with  comparatively  few 
changes  in  the  superintendency.  Ten  young 
men  have  gone  out  from  it  and  the  church  to 
enter  the  ministry,  or  are  now  pursuing  their 
preparatory  studies.  Some  of  these  are  among 
the  ablest  and  most  successful  pasters  in  the 
land.  Probably  the  Society  has  furnished  an 
equal  number  of  ministers’  wives. 

Without  doubt  the  permanency  of  its  minis¬ 
try  lias  liad  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  growth 
and  fruitfulness  of  this  vine  of  the  Lord.  It 
has  led  to  systematic  culture,  which  frequent 
change  in  the  pulpit  cannot  produce.  It  has 
increased  the  intelligence  of  the  congregation, 
especially  their  religious  knowledge,  and  giv¬ 
en  them  stability  in  their  plans  and  efforts  to 
e.xtend  the  Gospel.  In  various  ways  it  has 
greatly  helped  to  make  them  what  they  are. 

It  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbytery  that  the  church  could  not 
realize  their  anticipations,  from  its  recent 
meeting  with  them.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  reconstruction.  Extensive  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made  for  it.  ,  The  church  was 
elegantly  adorned  for  the  sacred  festivities. 
The  members  of  Presbytery  knew  that  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  session,  and  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  would  keep  some  from  the  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Geneseo,  who  desired  to  be  there. 
They  were  not  willing  to  dl.sappoint  them  for 
their  own  accommodation,  and  this  reluctance 
led  to  the  abrupt  adjournment.  It  is  to  be 
lioped  that  in  the  not  distant  future,  under 
better  auspices.  Presbytery  may  again  meet 
in  Livonia.  Wyoming. 


INSOLE  CHRISTIANS. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  President  Fin¬ 
ney.  But  one  I  never  saw  in  print,  I  have 
from  the  lips  of  a  lady.  She  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Finney  as  a  believer.  “Well,”  said 
the  great  revivalist,  “  what  kind  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  are  you  ?  are  you  an  inaole  Christian  ?  ” 

A  peculiar  and  homely  form  of  speech,  but 
very  expressive.  Inside  the  shoe  and  out  of 
wet,  used  to  fill  up  when  there  is  waste-room 
occupying  a  humble  but  not  uncomfortable 
place,  quite  different  from  the  outer  leather, 
a  passive,  though  not  always  a  useless  append¬ 
age— bow  apt  a  symbol  of  many  a  church- 
member. 

An  insole  Christian  is  one  whose  only  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  escape  danger  and  trouble,  and  be 
borne  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  easily 
through  this  world,  and  safely  into  the  next. 
To  “endure  hardness,"  to  “rough  it,”  to 
march  in  the  face  of  storms,  and  look  into 
the  eye  of  the  foe— how  little  they  know  of 
all  this. 


Nor  is  it  easy  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
elect  position.  They  fit  it  too  well;  it  is  so 
much  to  their  liking,  that  they  are  very  loath 
to  exchange  it  for  the  place  of  the  outsold. 
Is  there  any  plea  for  these  professed  disciples 
of  the  self-denying  Jesus  ? 

A  boot  that  requires  an  insole,  is  radically 
wrong.  It  is  too  large  for  the  foot,  or  is  not 
water-proof.  The  insole  is  a  device  to  cover 
defective  workmanship.  A  church  which 
harbors  such  torpid,  do-little  members,  is 
either  too  large  or  too  leaky.  And  a  member 
who  chooses  such  a  position,  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  his  repose  of  soul  is  by  no  means 
assured.  The  Insole  Cliristian  is  underfoot 
and  in  the  way.  Everybody  treads  upon  him. 
It  puts  himself  just  where  he  is  certain  to  be 
stumbled  over;  and  he  always  has  a  hard 
time  of  it.  But  he  deserves  all  lie  gets ;  hav¬ 
ing  chosen  his  place,  he  must  submit  to  its 
conditions. 

Insoles  may  be  a  necessity  to  badly  made 
foot  wear,  but  a  well  regulated  cliurcli  lias  no 
room  or  vocation  for  an  insole  Christian. 
The  insole  becomes  at  last  only  an  annoyance 
and  a  trouble.  The  day  of  its  small  useful¬ 
ness  is  ended,  and  we  cast  it  away,  glad  to  be 
done  with  it.  There  is  coming  a  final  casting 
out  to  every  heartless  pretender  now  in  the 
Church  of  the  living  Christ.  And  if  one  is 
content  to  remain  “at  ease  in  Zion,” per¬ 
forming  the  minimum  of  service,  he  may  be 
finally  saved  “Yet  so  as  by  fire.”  A.  E.  H. 

Detroit,  August,  1879. 
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Chapter  VI. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  PARENTS. 

Aunt  Lucilla  found  that  the  subjects  she 
thought  of  considering,  branched  out  in  so 
many  directions  and  so  often  mingled,  that  it 
was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  she  arranged 
them  in  a  proper  order.  Nor  did  she  intend 
these  to  be  random  talks.  She  wished  to  put 
into  them  the  fruits  of  her  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  judgment.  All  her  spare  time  she 
spent  in  reading  books  bearing  upon  her 
themes  and  so  interested  did  she  become  in 
them,  that  everything  seemed  to  give  her  a 
hint  or  illustration.  Meanwhile  the  ideas 
thus  far  brought  out  were  being  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Helen  and  Johnnie  were  dearer  to  each 
other  than  ever,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see 
the  devotion  of  mother  and  child. 

Grace  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  her 
mother — she  recognized  a  change  in  her,  and 
was  attracted  to  her  as  never  before.  Laura’s 
tenderness  and  decision  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  child’s  behavior,  who  in  many  ways 
yielded  to  the  new  authority.  She  too  was 
beginning  a  new  life.  It  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  very  great  change  would  be 
effected  in  a  week  ora  month,  but  a  beginning 
was  made,  which  if  persisted  in,  would  surely 
end  in  victory. 

Aunt  Lucilla  began  by  saying  ‘Be  free 
with  your  questions  and  suggestions,  to-day, 
for  our  talk  will  have  to  be  much  at  randam, 
and  I  shall  let  it  branch  out  where  it  will. 
We  have  come  to  the  practical  consideration 
of  what  I  will  call,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
expression,  child-culture.  If  I  knew  of  any 
good  book  that  covered  this  point  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  way,  I  should  have  set  you  to  studying  it.’ 

‘Aunt  Lucilla,’ said  Helen,  ‘tell  us  of  any 
books  which  will  help  us,  for  I  want  to  read 
and  study  to  prepare  for  my  duties  and  priv¬ 
ileges.’ 

‘  Why  not  prepare  a  text-book  upon  it,  your¬ 
self,  Mother,’  said  Cousin  Mary.  ‘This  is, 
after  all,  the  most  practical  subject  of  life, 
and  ought  to  be  studied  in  our  seminaries 
and  colleges.  You  would  have  made  a  good 
professor  yourself.  Call  it  the  “Home  Pro 
fessorshlp.”  ’ 

‘I  would  call  it,’  said  Helen,  “‘The  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Love  and  Marriage,  Home  and 
Heaven.”  The  name  itself  would  attract  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject.’ 

‘  I  have  a  better  name  still,’  said  Laura. 
‘Call  it  “The  Infant  Professorship”;  that 
would  certainly  attract  attention.’ 

‘Putting  aside  your  fun,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla, 

‘  few  will  look  into  these  subjects  until  stern 
necessity  obliges  them.  Yet  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  help  those  who  arc  anxious  or 
willing  to  be  helped.  It  is  easy  to  touch  a 
chord  in  every  parent’s  heart  which  vibrates 
at  the  mention  of  their  children.  The  mo¬ 
thers  are  rare  who  do  not  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  wish  to  be  true  mothers,  and  who 
with  help  would  not  be  joyful  mothers  of 
children.  The  child  holds  the  key  of  the 
heart.  It  is  true,  as  the  prophet  said,  “A 
little  child  shall  lead  them.”  Our  talks  for 
some  time  will  be  upon  “The  Authority  of 
Parents  and  the  Training  of  Children.”  I 
never  shall  forget  how  President  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins  read  the  text  “  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.”  He  put  all  the  force  of 
his  large  frame  and  strong  voice  and  wise 
brain  upon  the  word  “train.”  That  word 
was  branded  upon  my  memory  from  that 
time.  This,  he  said,  was  the  emphatic  word 
upon  which  all  the  rest  depended.  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  else  read  it  as  he  did. 
But  he  is  a  rare  and  wise  philosopher.’ 

‘  He  is  the  most  suggestive  preacher  I  ever 
heard,’ said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘and  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  makes  clear  all  their 
relations.  What  I  only  half  knew,  he  made 
as  clear  as  the  light.  I  have  been  reading 
his  “Outline  Study  of  Man,”  and  find  it  won¬ 
derfully  full  of  ideas.  My  children  shall  all 
study  it.’ 

‘  I  may  ask  you  to  tell  us  something  about 
his  idea  of  man,  before  we  get  through,’  said 
Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  His  Moral  Science  has  some 
valuable  thoughts  upon  our  present  subject. 
My  aim  now  is  to  show  the  relation  of  train¬ 
ing  to  the  after-life  of  the  child.  And  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  out  my  idea  of  training,  I  must 
first  talk  about  the  authority  of  parents. 
Here  is  the  source  of  what  is  implied  in 
training.  The  very  idea  of  parentage  lies  in 
this :  that  as  the  authors  of  their  child,  they 
have,  and  must  exercise,  authority  over  them. 
Children  are  to  obey  their  parents  because 
they  are  their  parents.  They  belong  to  them. 
As  such,  parents  have  the  natural  right  to 
command  and  enforce  obedience.  This  nat¬ 
ural  relation  Is  ordained  of  God.  With  au¬ 
thority  belongs  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability  for  its  use  in  government.  Parents 
are  the  authors,  governors,  sovereigns,  of 
their  children.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  for 


a  time  in  the  place  of  God  to  their  children. 
It  will  greatly  help  them  to  perform  their 
duties  in  this  relation  to  say  to  themselves 
“  I  am  as  God  to  my  child  for  the  first  period 
of  his  life.”  ’ 

‘  I  have  often  thought,  when  repeating  the 
Fifth  Commandment,’  said  Cousin  Mary, 

‘  that  it  implied,  equally  with  the  duty  of 
children  to  obey,  the  duty  of  parents  to  en¬ 
force  obedience.  I  believe  that  parents  are 
sinning  against  God  when  they  do  not  make 
their  children  obey,  as  much  as  the  children 
are  when  they  do  not  obey.  One  duty  im¬ 
plies  the  other.  Parents  also  sin  against 
their  children  when  they  do  not  enforce  obe¬ 
dience.’ 

‘I  agree  with  you  entirely,’ said  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla,  ‘  and  go  further :  Parents  are  the  great¬ 
er  sinners,  for  they  know  better  than  their 
children  what  their  duty  is.  We  demand  of 
our  rulers  that  they  execute  the  laws ;  they 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  do  this.  They  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 
But  these  duties  of  parents  are  higher,  be¬ 
cause  natural.  Parents,  as  such,  have  this 
authority,  and  children  are  born  under  au¬ 
thority.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  which  I  would  impress  upon  parents,  it 
is  this :  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to  command 
and  to  secure  the  obedience  of  their  children. 
This  is  the  whole  of  government.  This  is 
God’s  first  command  in  social  life :  “  Parents, 
govern  j’our  children ;  make  them  obey  you.”  ’ 

‘  There  is  another  thought  I  have  with  this 
Commandment,’  said  Cousin  Mary— ‘  that  pa¬ 
rents  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of  their 
children.  Children  cannot  honor  them  if 
they  are  dishonorable ;  they  hold  a  physical 
relation  to  them,  but  they  cannot  honor  them 
unless  they  are  worthy  of  it.  Such  forfeit 
authority,  and  release  their  children.’ 

‘If  I  was  a  lawyer,’  continued  Aunt  Lucil¬ 
la,  ‘  I  would  try  to  analyze  authority,  to  see 
what  is  implied  in  it.’ 

‘  Try  it,’  said  Cousin  Mary ;  ‘  you  are  a  good 
lawyer,  so  far  as  the  practical  science  of  home 
government  goes.’ 

‘Well,’  continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘I  wanted 
to  say  this:  that  authority  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  laws.  Parents  are  to  bo  law¬ 
makers.  This  also  implies  the  right  and  duty 
to  execute  them.  Laws  are  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  and  authority  is  weakened  and  destroy¬ 
ed,  if  they  are  not  enforced.  License  fol¬ 
lows,  producing  anarchy.  To  execute  laws, 
there  must  be  power,  and  parents  have  this 
in  fullest  measure  at  the  first.  They  can  en¬ 
force  laws  by  sheer  power.  They  may  bo  ty¬ 
rants,  which  is  all  the  government  many  exer¬ 
cise.  Besides  power,  there  needs  to  be  wis¬ 
dom — 0  how  much !  This  is  where  one  excels 
another.  If  you  pray  for  anything,  pray  for 
wisdom,  as  Solomon  did :  wisdom  to  direct, 
wisdom  daily — all  the  time.’ 

‘  Mother,  I  have  a  good  definition  of  wis¬ 
dom,’  said  Cousin  Mary — ‘it  is  the  right  use 
of  knowledge,  the  true  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  One  may  have  all  knowledge,  and 
little  wisdom;  and  wisdom  is  just  what  is 
wanted  in  training  children.’ 

‘And  you  must  get  wisdom,’  continued  Aunt 
Lucilla.  ‘  Study  ways  and  means.  There  is 
a  science  of  family  government,  and  this  is 
our  present  study.’ 

*  It  ought  to  be  dignified  to  a  science,’  said 
Helen ;  ‘  I  thought  so  when  Cousin  Mary  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  you  a  professor  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  some  college.’ 

‘We  shall  take  up  the  science,  practically, 
as  soon  as  I  get  through  with  my  analysis,’ 
said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘After  wisdom,  comes 
love  for  the  governed.  This  will  not  only 
prevent  the  abuse  of  power,  but  will  seek 
wisdom  both  in  making  and  executing  laws. 
The  laws  then  will  be  like  God’s — holy,  just, 
and  good;  pure,  righteous,  and  benevolent; 
so  that  to  break  them  will  be  the  worst  thing 
the  child  can  do.  Love  is  the  true  source  of 
law.  Love  should,  and  will,  execute  the  law, 
and  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  A  good 
law  is  the  law  of  love.  The  sum  of  all  God 
requires  of  us,  is  to  love  Him,  and  this  is  our 
blessedness.  Parents  should  seek  to  make 
their  children  love  them.  And  love  will  be 
accompanied  by  faith  in  their  authority  and 
wisdom ;  obedience  will  bo  rendered  as  a  lov¬ 
ing  service.’ 

‘  Mother,  you  alwaj’s  bring  everything  down 
to  love,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘  and  that  makes 
everything  beautiful.  This  takes  away  all 
the  hard  features  from  government.  If  love 
is  the  law,  they  who  do  not  obey  it  do  not 
love  God.’ 

‘  That  is  very  true,  Mary,’  said  Aunt  Lucil¬ 
la.  ‘  Love  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  will  do 
right  in  parent  and  child.  But  we  have  not 
noticed  the  worst  part  in  authority.  There  is 
implied  in  it  a  possibility  and  a  probability 
of  disobedience.  In  heaven  God’s  will  is 
done ;  the  angels  obey  from  love,  and  their 
will  is  done.  On  earth  disobedience  has 
brought  sin  and  death,  and  all  our  woe.’ 

‘  There  comes  in  Mother  Eve  again,’  said 
Laura.  ‘  Why  did  she  oat  that  apple  ?  I 
wouldn’t  have  done  it.  O  yes  I  would,  too. 

I  have  been  eating  such  apples  all  my  life. 
I’m  glad  I  wasn’t  the  first  woman.’ 

‘I  wish  we  felt  a  little  what  disobedience 
has  wrought,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘It  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  suffering  and  evil.  Obedience 
is  life;  disobedience  is  death.  And  disobe¬ 
dience  begins  right  here  in  the  family,  with 
the  child.  Here,  first  of  all,  it  must  be 
watched  and  met  and  cured.  Here  is  the 
tree  of  life  to  be  guarded  carefully,  or  the 
paradise  of  homo  is  lost.  If  children  eat  of 
this,  they  will  hide  from  their  parents  in 
shame.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  diso¬ 
bedience,  there  must  be  rewards  and  penal¬ 
ties  to  the  law.  Those  I  believe  are  called 
sanctions,  something  necessary  to  uphold 
the  law,  alternatives  for  the  subject.  Law  is 
command  with  sanctions — not  a  rule,  for  that 
has  no  sanction,  but  a  command  from  author¬ 
ity  to  give,  and  power  to  enforce  sanctions. 
These  sanctions  must  be  as  great  as  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  law,  and  they  must  be  cer¬ 
tainly  enforced,  or  the  law  becomes  a  dead 
letter.  Parents  must  give  sanctions  to  their 
laws.  Children  have  the  alternative— obedi¬ 
ence  or  penalty.  It  is  therefore  as  much  the 
duty  of  parents  to  enforce  the  penalty  as  the 
command,  for  this  is  a  part  of  the  law.  This 
enforcement  of  penalties  is  the  hard  part  in 
family  government.  If  we  see  this  clearly, 
we  shall  be  very  careful  what  alternatives  we 
make,  and  how  we  carry  them  out.’ 

‘  Whore  are  your  rewards.  Aunt  Lucilla  ?  ’ 
said  Laura.  •  It  looksjto  me  as  If  laws  were 
all  penalties.  They  read  “  Thou  shalt,  or  thou 
shalt  not,  or  I’ll  punish.”  ’ 

•You  forget,  my  dear,’  replied  Aunt  Lucil¬ 
la,  'that  obedience  to  law  brings  all  the 


blessings  of  society.  Order,  peace,  security, 
all  the  good  there  is  in  the  world,  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  obedience.  Good  comes  with  obedi¬ 
ence,  as  evil  with  disobedience.’ 

‘  I  never  thought  of  that,’  said  Laura. 

‘  That  is  why  the  law  is  called  good,  isn’t  it  ? 
It  is  good,  and  I  sh.all  love  law  hereafter. 
Aunt  Lucilla,  you  ought  to  have  been  a  min¬ 
ister  or  a  lawyer.  No;  you  are  best  just  as 
you  are.  I  wish  you  could  give  to  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  your  wisdom.  That’s  just  what  you 
are  doing,  isn’t  it  ?  But  I  am  interrupting. 
Helen  is  drinking  it  all  in  without  saying  a 
word.’ 

‘  I  have  felt  some  of  the  things  you  have 
been  saying,’  said  Helen,  ‘and  I  never  saw 
them  so  clearly  before.  I  shall  go  to  study¬ 
ing  law  myself,  to  learn  how  to  govern  my 
realm.’ 

‘  I  am  not  quite  through  with  the  analysis 
of  authority,’  eontinued  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  be  so  prosy,  to-day. 
The  possibility  of  disobedience  lies  in  our 
freedom  of  will.  Here  is  where  responsibility 
and  accountability  come  in.  In  this,  is  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  This  freedom  we 
must  exercise.  It  is  our  born  inheritance, 
and  from  birth  to  the  grave  we  must  use  it. 
We  have  liberty  under  law,  but  we  must 
choose  to  do  something,  and  receive  its  re¬ 
ward  or  penalty.  The  law  defines  our  free¬ 
dom.  Liberty  means  the  right  to  do  right. 
It  stops  at  the  point  where  we  would  injure 
ourselves  or  others.  Submission  to  authority 
is  the  duty  of  child  and  man,  and  authority 
must  secure  submission,  to  continue  to  exist 
and  to  do  its  duty.  This  then  is  the  law : 
“  Children,  obey  your  parents.  Parents,  exer¬ 
cise  authority  over  your  children.”  It  is  a 
great  office  to  be  a  parent.’ 

‘  Mother,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘  it  seems  non¬ 
sensical  to  me,  to  say  that  “  order  is  heaven’s 
first  law.”  Order  is  not  law  at  all,  but  the 
result  of  law  enforced.  Order  needs  no  law. 
Obedience  is  heaven’s  first  law.  So  it  is  *01 
the  family.  This  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the 
child,  and  to  secure  this,  the  first  duty  of  pa¬ 
rents  towards  their  children.’ 

‘I  find  this,’  continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘in 
Hopkins’  Moral  Science.  “Wherever  there 
is  a  right  to  govern,  there  is  a  corresponding 
right  to  bo  governed  rightly.”  To  be  govern¬ 
ed,  and  to  bo  governed  rightly — that  shows 
where  the  trouble  is,  and  what  we  are  to 
study.  When  he  becomes  able  to  govern 
himself,  then  the  parent’s  right  over  the  child 
ceases.  The  end  of  government  of  ourselves 
or  others,  is  right  action  towards  our  highest 
end.  We  need  to  ask  first  “  What  is  the  end 
for  which  God  ordained  the  family  ?”  Then 
“What  is  the  end  for  which  He  put  the  child 
in  the  family  ?  What  is  the  end  for  which 
the  right  of  parents  over  their  children  was 
given  them  by  God  ?  ”  This  whole  question 
of  authority  is  an  important  part  of  our  relig¬ 
ion,  and  wisdom,  and  help  for  it,  ought  to  be 
sought  of  God  daily.  I  cannot  too  often 
counsel  you  to  carry  everything  to  God  in 
prayer.  And  for  help  in  these  questions  of 
government,  which  will  come  up  often  and 
suddenly,  to  form  the  habit  of  ejaculatory 
prayer.  Now  I  have  laid  down  my  principles, 
you  may  ask  questions,  for  ali  sorts  of  practi¬ 
cal  questions  arise  in  carrying  them  out. 
And  I  am  a  little  tired  of  lecturing.’ 

‘We  haven’t  gone  to  sleep.  Auntie,’  said 
Laura ;  ‘  you  have  pricked  my  conscience  too 
sharply  for  that.’ 

[This  chapter  concluded  next  week.] 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

What  the  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association  are 
doing  to  Evangelize  these  Countries. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  French 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Sunday-school  As¬ 
sociation,  held  at  130  State  street,  Brooklyn, 
some  interesting  letters  were  read,  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  reactionary  movement  now  taking 
place  in  France.  For  many  years  France  has 
been  in  an  unsettled  state.  Revolution  and 
war  have  been  her  scourge.  From  the  time 
that  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  no  longer  the  house  of  God,  but  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  until  very 
recently  true  religion  could  obtain  no  place 
there.  But  these  untoward  influences  are 
yielding ;  now  the  truth  having  gained  a  foot¬ 
hold,  is  steadily  advancing.  And  it  is  to  be 
looked  for,  to  be  prayed  for,  that  in  the  future 
France  will  be  known  not  as  Fair  France,  not 
as  Catholic  France,  but  as  Christian  France. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Elboeuf,  the  writer 
most  sincerely  thanks  the  Foreign  Sunday-school 
Association,  not  only  for  a  sum  of  money,  but 
also  for  the  deep  interest  evinced  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  all  things  that  tend  to  the  advancement 
ot  Sunday-schools  in  France.  The  writer  says 
their  work  is  of  a  very  modest  character,  owing 
to  the  many  olwtacles  placed  in  their  way.  Their 
church  is  fast  increasing.  The  numbers  are  now 
such  as  to  cause  them  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Consistoire  of  Paris ;  and  they  trust  that  before 
the  year  has  expired  their  numbers  will  have  at¬ 
tained  400— which  number,  by  the  Constitution  of 
France,  entitles  a  congregation  to  draw  a  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy,  for  the  support  of  a  pastor  and 
school  teacher.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  congregation,  or  a  good  attendance  at 
Sunday-school,  due  to  the  fact  that  Sunday  is 
market-day  in  Elboeuf,  and  that  the  mechanics, 
with  few  exceptions,  devote  the  day,  not  to  the 
praise  and  honor  of  God,  but  to  the  repair  of  their 
machinery.  Such  examples  are  contagious,  and 
the  effort  to  awaken  a  religious  feeling  among 
the  inhabitants  is  nearly  fruitless,  and  the  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  well  nigh  insurmountable ;  how¬ 
ever,  trouble  is  much  more  frequent  than  joy  in 
this  world,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the 
many  difficulties  may  be  overcome^  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Elboeuf  can  never 
forget  all  their  brothers  in  America  have  done  for 
them. 

Another  letter  was  read,  thanking  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  their  gift  of  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
Bible  Lessons ;  they  have  proved  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  During  a  recent  missionary  tour  of  the 
writer,  he  was  struck  with  the  discovery  he  made, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  had  no  means  to 
explain  the  Lessons.  For  this  reason,  he  became 
most  anxious  to  have  the  Bible  Lessons  translat¬ 
ed.  He  encloses  seventy-six  names  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers,  who  had  written  to  him  in 
praise  of  the  Lessons.  One  of  them  writes :  “  It 
is  a  happy  and  excellent  creation,  and  will  render 
great  assistance.”  Another  writes :  “  Useful  and 
precious.”  Another :  “  Very  useful ;  am  highly 
satisfied  with  them.” 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  paztor,  written  in  the 
name  of  three  superintendents,  thanking  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  four  papers  sent  for  their  use.  They 
find  the  Lessons  very  precious.  The  anecdotes 
are  much  enjoyed  by  the  children.  The  pastor 
states  that  his  parish  is  very  scattered,  one  of  the 
schools  being  eight  league*  distant  from  his 
dwelling;  therefore  he  can  visit  it  but  once  in 
throe  weeks.  He  describes  some  grottoes,  situat¬ 
ed  in  his  parish,  where  the  forefathers  of  his  pa¬ 
rishioners.  in  the  days  of  rtligious  persecution. 


secretly  worshipped ;  and  in  these  oaves,  elevated 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
souvenirs  of  the  old  worship  are  yet  found  from 
time  to  time,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  late  pastor  of  St. 
Denis.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  is  stiir 
much  interested  in  the  Sunday-school  of  his  foiV- 
mer  parish.  < 

In  a  letter  from  La  Vendee,  the  writer  states  tlie 
district  is  very  isolated,  yet  the  churches  are'  all 
provided  with  Sunday-schools.  The  freo^uent 
complaint  of  the  want  of  teachers  and  monitors,  is 
repeated,  there  being  but  one  teacher  to  each 
school.  As  great  destitution  prevails  in  the  en¬ 
tire  district,  the  schools  are  unprovided  witL 
books,  maps,  hymn  books,  Ac.  Le  Messager  de 
I’ecole  du  Dimanche,  the  Lausanne  Sunday-school 
paper,  is  given  to  the  children  weekly  by  the 
teac'hor,  who,  though  his  income  is  very  limited, 
defrays  the  entire  expense  himself.  The  pastor 
exhibits  the  greatest  indifference  to  Sunday-school 
work.  The  prayers  of  the  Association  are  request¬ 
ed  for  the  awakening  from  their  lethargy  of  the 
churches  in  France,  believing  that  if  they  had  the 
true  light,  then  indeed  they  would  be  rich. 

'The  writer  of  another  letter  expresses  thanks 
for  the  Association’s  help.  The  school  has  been 
established  since  1867 ;  the  pastor  is  full  of  zeal 
for  the  work.  Mr.  Jaulmes  Cook  has  visited  the 
schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  his  suggestion,  the 
International  Sunday-school  system  has  been 
adopted  by  all.  In  the  writer’s  school  there  are 
one  hundred  scholars,  and  eight  teachers;  they 
meet  at  the  pastor’s  house  every  Friday,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  lesson  for  the  following 
Sunday.  Cannot  speak  very  highly  of  results,  but 
as  the  teachers  are  all  striving  to  plant  the  good 
seed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  blessings  will  re¬ 
sult. 

Another  friend  in  the  centre  of  France  tells  that 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  is  prospering  there.  A 
conference  was  recently  held  which  proved  highly 
satisfactory,  even  to  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabi¬ 
tants.  He  sends  samples  of  a  little  paper  he  has 
recently  stiirted,  and  requests  a  subsidy  to  enable 
him  to  distribute  it  gratuitously.  He  sends  the 
paper  not  only  with  a  view  of  obtaining  help  for 
it,  but  also  to  show  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
centre  of  Franco,  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  Lanfer  of  Nessomaux  writes  thanks  for  a 
copy  of  a  newspaper  describing  the  late  Sunday- 
school  anniversary;  he  read  it  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  very  much  touched  by  it.  He 
hopes  that  such  glorious  things  may  yet  bo  in 
store  for  Belgium.  Referringto  the  Sunday-school 
Union  for  Belgium,  which  was  started  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Foreign  Sunday-school  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  agrees  with  the  Association  that  it 
would  be  better  to  receive  no  pecuniary  assistance 
from  America  while  the  Union  is  In  a  state  of 
embryo ;  and  heartily  returns  thanks  for  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  promised  assistance  and  advice  when 
the  Union  is  an  accomplished  fact.  He  will  follow 
all  our  directions,  which  he  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  and  appreciates,  and  will  try  with  Divine 
hetp  to  carry  them  out. 

Another  letter  was  read  from  a  young  lady  whose 
father  had  been  pastor  of  a  parish.  She  received 
help  for  some  time  from  the  Foreign  Sunday- 
school  Association  to  carry  on  the  Sunday-school 
in  her  father’s  late  parish.  She  now  writes,  that 
through  adverse  circumstances  she  has  been 
obliged  to  accept  a  situation  as  governess  in  Ger¬ 
many.  She  has  not  written  lately,  having  nothing 
pleasant  to  communicate  either  relative  to  Sun¬ 
day-school  or  private  affairs.  Her  father’s  health 
lately  failed,  which  obliged  him  to  place  his  parish 
in  the  charge  of  a  young  curate.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  and  Ger¬ 
man  basket-makers,  which  necessarily  makes  it 
very  changeable ;  therefore  the  Sunday-school  was 
very  difficult  to  manage.  Children  cease  to  at¬ 
tend  Sunday-school  when  confirmed.  Her  class 
[twelve)  was  composed  of  Germans,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Americans ;  being  so  mixed,  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  Lesson  was  rendered  very  difficult. 
Another  great  trouble  this  correspondent  com¬ 
plains  of,  is  the  great  jealousy  existing  between 
rich  and  poor.  Books  are  much  needed.  She 
tried  the  plan  ot  giving  small  prizes,  but  it  did  not 
succeed.  The  Christmas-tree  causes  an  increased 
attendance  for  a  month  before  Christmas,  but  it 
unfortunately  falls  off  after  the  festive  season  is 
over.  She  hopes  that  the  curate  who  has  supplied 
her  father’s  place,  may  have  zeal  sufficient  to 
carry  the  school  to  a  useful  consummation. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  extracts 
that  there  are  many  things  in  France  to  be 
thankful  for.  Many  write  in  a  very  hopeful 
strain,  while  others  in  relating  their  experi¬ 
ences,  would  seem  to  bo  bordering  on  the 
slough  of  despond.  It  is  our  duty  to  cheer  the 
latter,  and  to  tell  them  that  having  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough  there  must  be  no  looking 
back;  to  advise  them,  to  help  them  in  their 
troubles,  to  supply  their  wants.  All  tell  the 
same  story — destitution;  They  have  not  the 
means  wherewith  to  purchase  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  schools. 
They  appeal  to  us.  We  appeal  to  every  lover 
of  Sunday-schools  to  help  us  to  help  them 
who  in  their  distress  cry  aloud  for  aid. 

Information  concerning  the  work  would  be 
gladly  supplied  by  the  Treasurer,  C.  B.  Daven¬ 
port,  487  Broome  street.  New  York,  or  by  the 
President,  A.  Woodruff,  130  State  street, 
Brooklyn.  M. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  LANSING. 

This  body  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  at  Mar¬ 
shall,  beginning  on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  16th, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring 
moderator.  Rev.  A.  8.  Badger  of  Homer.  Rev. 
Bela  Fancher  of  Homer  was  chosen  moderator. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Johnson  was  received  by  letter 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Troy.  Mr.  Willard  K. 
Spencer,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica, 
and  Mr.  D.  L.  Munro,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery 
of  London,  were  received  under  the  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  were  examined  with  a  view  to  ordina¬ 
tion.  A  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
ot  Lansing  tor  the  pastoral  services  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  one  from  the  Franklin-street  Presbyterian 
church  of  Lansing  for  the  pastoral  services  ot  Mr. 
Munro,  having  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  these  papers  were  presented  to  the  above 
named  brethren,  who  signified  their  acceptance 
thereof.  Presbytery  then  adjourned  to  Lansing 
for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  and  installing  them. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  installed  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing.  Sermon  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer,  father  of  the 
candidate ;  constitutional  questions  by  the  mode¬ 
rator,  Rev.  B.  Fancher;  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Bryant ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Badger ;  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Quick. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Munro  was  installed, 
the  services  being  as  follows :  sermon  by  Rev.  Goo. 
W.  Barlow ;  constitutional  questions  by  the  mode¬ 
rator  ;  ordaining  prayer  by  the  moderator ;  charge 
to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Alfred  Bryant;  charge  to  the 
people  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Badger. 

Rev.  William  A.  Rice  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lyons ;  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Barlow  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Detroit;  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Fletcher  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Stated  Clerk  was  authorized  to  give  a  letter 
of  transfer  to  Rev.  E.  H.  Harvey  to  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  body  in  Boston,  when  he  shall  ascertain 
their  ecclesiastical  name.  The  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  April  wifi  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Lansing.  Afijoumed  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  moderator,  daring  the  sessions  of  Synod  at 
Battle  Creek,  in  October. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Btatsd  Clerk. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

CATTLE-SAISIHO  ON  THE  WESTERN  PLAINS. 

Nature  provides  very  luxuriant  grasses, 
that  sustain  all  kinds  of  stock  all  the  year, 
and  iu  ten  thousand  instances  every  year 
provides  them  with  a  robe  of  fat  during 
the  cool  Summers  and  dry  Falls  that  far 

/pxceeds  the  fattening  of  the  same  stock 
with  corn,  as  practised  by  the  average 
!  Western  farmer  during  all  his  damp  Fall, 
and  damp,  bleeik  Winter  months. 

Most  cattle  grown  on  the  plains  are,  or 
originally  were,  driven  on  the  trail  from 
Texas.  The  great  southern  starting-point 
of  this  trail  is  San  Antonia.  It  runs  north¬ 
ward  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas.  The  north¬ 
ern  terminus  is  Ogallala,  Neb.  About  185,- 
000  cattle  were  driven  on  this  trail  from 
Texas  to  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wy¬ 
oming,  and  Montana,  this  year.  This  is 
considered  a  small  drive.  Last  year  about 
240,000  were  driven. 

Thousands  of  ponies  and  sheep  are  also 
driven  through  on  this  trail. ,  Ten  thou¬ 
sands  of  stock  are  headed  for  Denver, 
Greeley,  Cheyenne,  Julesburg,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  and  there  sold  to  ranch¬ 
ers  ;  but  the  majority  are  grazed  by  the 
drivers,  near  Dodge  City  or  Ogallala,  so 
that  capitalists  or  ranchers  can  come  to 
those  points  by  rail,  and  buy  stock  Mdth 
which  to  start  ranches. 

Drivers  start  cattle  on  the  trail  from 
Texas  in  February  or  March,  and  drive  as 
far  north  as  Ogallala  by  June  or  July. 
Those  cattle  grow,  and  some  fat,  while  be¬ 
ing  driven  through  ;  but  none  are  used 
for  beef  till  the  succeeding  year,  except 
the  oldest  and  toughest  kinds,  which  are 
bought  very  cheap  by  politicians,  and  fed 
to  Indians,  at  great  profits,  by  govern¬ 
ment  contractors.  Three  and  four  years 
old  Texan  steers,  that  get  the  benefit  of 
nutritious  plains  or  mountain  grasses  for 
fifteen  months,  become  very  fat,  and  far 
outsell  the  States’  clover  -  fatted,  native 
cows  and  heifers. 

The  following  are  prices  of  Texan  cattle 
brought  through  on  the  trail  this  year,  and 
delivered  in  C^allala : 

Cattle  one  year  old . $8.50 

Cattle  two  years  old .  12  00 

Cows .  13.00 

Steers  three  years  old . 15.00 

Steers  tour  years  old  and  upward .  17.00 

Steers  three  and  four  years  old  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  Chicago  market,  after  running  on 
ranges  here  for  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
after  tKeir  arrival  from  Texas.  Their  av¬ 
erage  weight  is  about  1,000  pounds,  and 
they  sell  in  Chicago  at  about  $3  per  100 
pounds.  The  holding  of  such  steers  here, 
and  marketing  them  when  fat,  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  many  capitalists. 

The  history  of  one  Texan  heifer  will  give 
the  reader  the  history  of  the  handling  of 
the  hundred  thousand  that  roam  over 
plain  and  valley.  She  is  not  close-herded, 
as  are  cattle  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  some  parts  of  the  prairie  country  of 
our  Western  States ;  but  she  is  bought 
from  a  Texas  driver  by  a  rancher,  who 
takes  her  to  his  range.  This  range  is 
bounded  by  imaginary  lines,  except  in 
some  instances,  in  which  it  is  bounded  by 
a  stream,  gulch,  or  mountain  side.  The 
rancher  keeps  cow-boys  riding  along  the 
imaginary  boundaries  of  his  range  most  of 
the  time,  and  keeps  the  heifer  within 
bounds  of  this  range,  which  is  say  five, 
ten,  or  forty  miles  square.  But  it  makes 
little  difference  if  she  gets  over  the  bounds 
of  her  owner’s  range,  or  the  range  of  a 
neighboring  rancher  ;  or  even  if  she  wan¬ 
ders  a  hundred  miles  away,  it  matters  but 
little.  She  has  her  owner’s  brand  burned 
deep  into  her  hide,  and  most  cow-boys 
know  this  brand.  The  ranchers  are  bound 
together  in  stock  associations,  and  through 
the  rules  of  this  association,  about  twice  a 
year  make  what  they  term  a  general  round¬ 
up,  or  gathering  together  of  one  another’s 
cattle. 

The  cow-boys  move  out  under  strict  or¬ 
ders,  as  pioneers  used  to  in  making  circu¬ 
lar  wolf-hunts.  Every  hill  and  vale  is 
traversed.  This  takes  about  two  months, 
in  which  time  the  cow-boys  have  to  camp 
out.  By  this  means  every  one’s  cattle  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  heifer  that 
wandered  one  hundred  miles  from  her 
range,  is  brought  home  again.  When 
she  is  three  years  old,  she  drops  a  calf. 
It  is  brought  home  with  the  heifer  and 
branded,  and  is  not  touched  again  if  a 
steer  till  it  is  four  years  old,  when  it  is 
put  aboard  cars  and  sent  to  market ;  if  it 
be  a  heifer  calf,  it  remains  on  the  range 
with  its  dam  so  long  as  it  produces  a  calf  j 
each  year.  Her  main  disturbance  is  only  | 
when  she  is  brought  home  to  her  own  | 
range,  and  her  calf  branded.  She  may  go 
on  in  this  way  for  twenty  years  ;  but  should 
she  be  so  ungrateful  to  her  owner  as  to 
fail  to  produce  a  calf  in  Sprii^,  then  she 
gets  very  fat  by  Summer  or  Fall,  and  is 
put  aboard  cars  and  sent  to  market. 

Reliable  estimates  place  the  number  of 
fat  cattle  that  will  be  gathered  this  year 
from  ranges  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railroads,  from  Greene  River 
east  to  Plum  Creek,  Neb.,  at  from  100,000 
to  120,000  head.  The  same  line  of  rail¬ 
roads  shipped  over  80,000  head  last  year. — 
E.  B.  Howard  in  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

KEEFINQ  POTATOES. 

All  farmers  have,  or  ought  to  have,  gran¬ 
aries  or  com-cribs  with  lath  fioor  and 
sides,  just  the  thing  to  put  fresh  dug  po¬ 
tatoes  into.  All  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  and 
vegetables  give  off  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  after  gathering,  and  if  they  are 
permitted  to  lie  in  heaps  on  the  fioor  in 
cellar,  or  anywhere  out  of  a  circulation  of 
air,  will  keep  wet,  which  tends  to  produce 
decay.  Place  them  on  the  lath  in  the  corn- 
bin  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  leave 
them  there  until  fear  of  freezing,  when 
they  can  be  placed  in  bins  in  the  cellar. 
The  air  coming  up  from  beneath,  keeps 
them  perfectly  dry.  One  Fall  it  was  late, 
says  a  writer,  when  I  dug  my  potatoes, 
and  I  thought  it  was  so  near  the  time  to 
put  them  in  the  cellar,  I  would  take  them 
there  directly.  In  a  few  days  I  found  they 
were  decajdng ;  I  took  them  out  and  put 
them  in  a  com -crib,  and  they  dried  off,  and 
did  not  rot  afterwards. 


TREATKENT  FOB  COUC. 

An  Illinois  farmer  says  he  has  never 
known  the  following  cure  for  colic  in  horses 
and  cattle,  to  fail :  “  Spread  a  teacupful  or 
more  of  fine  salt  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
over  the  kidneys  and  loins,  and  keep  it 
saturated  with  warm  water  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  or  longer  if  necessary.  If 
the  attack  is  severe,  drench  with  salt  wa¬ 
ter.  I  have  a  valuable  bull,  weighing  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty  hundred,  which  had  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  colic  a  year  ago  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  applied  salt  to  his  back,  as  above, 
and  it  being  difficult  to  drench,  we  put  a 
wooden  bit  in  his  mouth,  keeping  it  open 
about  two  inches,  aad  spread  salt  upon 
his  tongue,  which,  together  with  the  salt 


on  his  back,  relieved  him  at  once,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  he  appeared  fully 
restored.  I  have  for  several  years  past, 
successfully  applied  this  treatment  to  oth¬ 
er  animals  in  my  herd.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Our  correspondent  “  Clement  ”  was  made 
to  say  recently  that  a  claim  to  a  quarter 
section  of  land  could  be  established  by 
planting  one-sixtieth  part  of  it  in  trees  ;  it 
should  have  read  one-sixteenth  part. 

A  pelican  was  shot  the  other  day  near 
Ouachita,  La.,  which  measured  from  tip  to 
tip  of  its  wings,  seven  feet  eight  inches. , 
Its  pouch  had  a  capacity  of  five  gallons, 
ascertained  by  actual  test  with  a  gallon 
measure. 

A  man  near  Newburg  recently  won  ten 
dollars  by  digging  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  bushels  of  potatoes  in  nine  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes.  He  used  an  ordinary 
potato  fork,  and  three  men  were  kept  busy 
picking  up  after  him. 

Papering  and  painting  are  best  done  in 
cold  weather,  especially  the  latter,  for  the 
wood  absorbs  the  oil  or  paint  much  more 
than  in  warm  weather,  while  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  it  hardens  on  the  outside,  making  a 
coat  which  will  protect  the  wood  instead 
of  soaking  into  it. 

Indian  corn,  first  grown  by  Europeans 
in  this  country  at  the  James  River  settle¬ 
ment  in  Virginia,  in  1608,  increased  more 
than  a  thousand  fold.  In  1609  more  than 
forty  acres  were  grown  by  the  Virginia 
planters. 

Prof.  Ko  Kun  Na,  Harvard’s  new  in¬ 
structor  in  Chinese,  attracts  much  atten¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge  by  his  costume,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  black  silk  gown  with  dark  blue 
sleeves,  green  trousers,  white  shoes  trim¬ 
med  with  light  blue,  and  a  black  skull  cap. 
He  has  a  wife  and  five  children. 

The  Scientific  American  estimates  that 
the  third  year’s  crop  from  a  single  grain 
of  wheat  would  give  300  men  one  meal,  leav¬ 
ing  enough  bran  to  feed  eight  pigs  for  one 
day,  and  that  the  produce  of  the  single 
grain  in  the  twelfth  year  would  suffice  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
food  during  their  lifetime. 

An  asylum  for  aged  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  has  just  been  opened  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Gonesse,  in  France.  It  already  contains 
a  cow  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  pig  age  1 
twenty-five,  and  an  eighteen-year-old  g  at. 
The  senior  member  of  this  happy  family 
is,  however,  a  mule  ;  he  is  forty  years  of 
age. 

Stair  capets  should  always  have  a  slip 
of  paper  put  under  them,  at  and  over  the 
edge  of  every  stair,  which  is  the  part  where 
they  wear  first,  in  order  to  lesson  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  carpet  against  the  boards  be¬ 
neath.  The  strips  should  be  within  an  inch 
or  two  as  long  as  the  carpet  is  wide,  and 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth.  A 
piece  of  old  carpet  answers  better  than 
paper  if  you  have  it. 

The  farmers  of  a  Louisiana  parish,  find¬ 
ing  that  they  cannot  profitably  raise  and 
prepare  sugar  in  a  small  way,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  build  a  large  mill,  and  will  take 
their  cane  to  it  for  pressing  on  the  same 
principle  that  farmei's  in  some  parts  of  N  ew 
York  take  milk  to  a  common  cheese  and 
butter  factory,  receiving  pay  for  their  milk 
and  an  additional  profit  for  its  products, 
according  to  prices  realized  in  market. 

Reports  from  apiarians  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  appear  to  be  in  favor  of 
wintering  bees  in  cellars,  instead  of  the 
old  method  of  -leaving  them  upon  the 
stands  where  they  are  kept  during  the 
Summer.  The  bees,  when  protected  from 
severe  cold,  eat  less,  and  come  out  much 
stronger  in  the  Spring.  But  it  is  quite 
important  that  the  cellar  in  which  the  bees 
are  stored  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  well 
ventilated,  for  unless  these  conditions  are 
secured  the  combs  become  mouldy  and  the 
bees  perish. 

The  town  of  Havre  (France)  was  lately 
kept  for  more  than  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
excitement  by  the  e8cai)e  of  an  American 
ox  landed  from  an  English  steamer.  The 
animal  ran  through  the  streets,  followed 
by  a  cixtwd,  many  persons  firing  guns  and 
pistols  at  it,  until,  rendered  almost  furious 
by  the  chase,  it  at  last,  wounded  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  loss  of  blood,  made  a  stand  in 
the  Rue  Saint  Quentin,  where  it  withstood 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  quite  a  fusillade 
of  firearms,  until  brought  down  by  a  shot 
from  a  rifle.  Several  persons  were  knock¬ 
ed  down  by  the  ox,  and  one  received  a 
stray  bullet  in  his  face. 

A  young  clergyman,  who  was  officiating 
in  the  pulpit  of  a  parish  minister  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotland  the  other  Sunday, 
took  as  his  text  “  I  have  learned  in  what- 
I  soever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  con- 
I  tent,”  and  proceeded  to  give  an  eloquent 
discourse  on  contentment  and  the  evils  of 
I  grumbling.  An  old  farmer,  one  of  the  el¬ 
ders  of  the  congregation,  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  doctrine  or  its  appropri¬ 
ateness  to  the  present  time,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  service  followed  him  into  the 
vestry,  and  showed  him  the  effect  the 
practical  application  had  on  him,  by  tap¬ 
ping  the  young  preacher’s  shoulder  and 
remarking  “I  am  afraid,  my  man,  ye  hae 
nae  bog-hay  oot  ee  now,  or  ye  wudna  grum¬ 
ble  sae  muckle  at  ither  folk  grumbling.” 

However  fond  one  may  be  of  flowers, 
there  will  be  days  during  Winter  when  the 
care  of  them  will  be  irksome,  as,  with  their 
rapid  evaporation,  they  need  unremitting 
care  in  our  warm,  dry  rooms.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  their  more  sightly  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  have  preferred  for  some  years 
to  use  window-boxes  for  the  major  part  of 
our  plants,  using  pots  only  for  specimen 
plants  or  such  as  require  some  special 
care.  Window-boxes  have  the  advantage 
of  not  only  appearing  well  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors  from  the  exterior, but  also  “furnish,” 
as  the  ladies  would  say.  If  properly  start¬ 
ed,  with  good  porous  earth  well  mixed 
with  sand  or  sawdust,  they  require  very 
slight  attention,  and  will  contain  an  aston¬ 
ishing  number  of  plants. 

Nutmegs  grow  on  little  trees  which  look 
’  like  pear  trees,  and  are  generally  over 
[  twenty  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  very 
,  much  like  the  lily  of  the  valley.  They  are 
,  pale  and  very  fragrant  The  nutmeg  is 
seed  of  the  fruit,  and  mace  is  the  thin  cov- 
j  ering  over  this  seed.  The  fruit  is  about  as 
large  as  a  peach.  When  ripe  it  breaks 
open  and  shows  the  little  nut  inside.  The 
trees  grow  on  the  islands  of  Asia,  and  in 
tropical  America.  They  bear  fruit  for  sev- 
"  enty  or  eighty  years,  having  ripe  fruit  upon 
j  them  at  all  seasons.  A  fine  tree  iu  Jamaica 
"  has  over  four  thousand  nutmegs  on  it 
I  yearly.  The  Dutch  used  to  have  all  this 
t  nutmeg  trade,  as  they  owned  the  Banda 
r  Islands,  and  conquered  all  the  other  trad- 
I  ers,  and  destroyed  the  trees.  To  keep  the 

■  price  up,  they  once  burned  three  piles  of 
•  nutmegs,  each  of  which  was  as  large  as  a 

■  church.  But  the  nutmeg  pigeon,  found  iu 

■  all  the  Indian  islands,  did  for  the  world 
,  w'hut  the  Dutch  bad  determined  should 
1  not  be  done— carried  those  nuts,  which  are 
I  their  food,  into  all  surrounding  countries, 
I  and  trees  grew  again,  and  the  world  had 
L  the  benefit. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Ventilation. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arising  from  unwholesome  air.  People 
generally  pay  some  attention  to  what  they 
eat  and  drink,  but  seldom  regard  what  goes 
into  their  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves 
often  the  more  fatal  of  the  two.  The  one 
great  safeguard,  is  ventilation  at  all  times. 

Red  Flannel  Underwear. 

Winter  or  Summer,  nothing  better  can 
be  worn  next  the  skin  than  a  loose,  red 
woolen,  flannel  shirt ;  red,  for  white  flannel 
fulls  up,  mats  together,  and  becomes  tight, 
heavy,  and  impervious  ;  woolen,  not  cotton, 
because  that  merely  absorbs  the  moisture 
from  the  surface,  while  (woolen)  flannel 
conveys  it  from  the  skin,  and  deposits  it  in 
drops  on  the  outside  of  the  shirt,  where  it 
is  soon  dried  without  injury  to  the  body. 


RECIPES. 

Pie  Paste. — To  prevent  pie  paste  from 
soaking  the  liquid  contained  in  the  filling 
of  the  pie,  glaze  the  under  crust  with  a 
beaten  egg. 

Cleaning  Tinware. — The  best  thing  for 
cleaning  tinware  is  common  soda.  Damp¬ 
en  a  cloth  and  dip  in  soda,  and  rub  the 
ware  briskly,  after  which  wipe  dry.  Any 
blackened  or  dirty  ware  can  be  made  to 
look  as  well  as  new. 

Japanned  Ware. — Do  not  pour  boiling 
water  over  tea-trays,  particularly  if  japan¬ 
ned,  as  it  will  make  the  varnish  crack  and 
peel  off.  Wet  a  sponge  iu  warm  water 
and  dampen  it  over  ;  then  wipe  off  with  a 
soft  cloth.  If  a  tray  becomes  spotted, 
take  a  bit  of  woolen  cloth  and  dip  into  a 
little  sweet  oil,  and  rub  it  as  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  marks  (if  effaceable)  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

To  make  Shingles  Durable. 

Petroleum  applied  to  shingles  adds 
greatly  to  their  durability.  The  best  way 
is  to  dip  the  shingles  in  the  oil,  taking  a 
handful  at  a  time,  and  leaving  them  iu  the 
tub  a  few  minutes.  Saw  an  oil  barrel 
across  at  the  middle,  and  it  will  make  two 
good  tubs,  one  for  holding  the  oil,  and  the 
other  for  the  shingles  to  drain  in.  If  well 
seasoned,  they  will  take  the  oil  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  otherwise.  A  barrel  of  oil  will 
give  a  gooil  soaking  to  7,000  or  8,000  shin- 
gles. 

Ex]iartations  of  Joinery. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  describes  a  new 
American  enterprise  in  the  exportation  of 
machine-made  doors,  window-sashes,  win¬ 
dow-blinds,  and  similar  articles  of  joinery. 
The  first  shii)nient  to  England  of  this  sort 
of  goods  took  place  in  1877,  when  some 
19,000  doors  aucl  6,284  pairs  of  sashes  and 
blinds  were  shipped  from  New  York,  the 
greater  part  of  which  w’ent  thence  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  Since  then  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  supplied  machine-made  joinery 
to  Australia,  sending  there  27,000  doors  in 
one  month,  as  against  some  5,000  sent  di¬ 
rect  from  New  York.  But  the  transfer  of 
the  Australian  demand  for  machine-made 
doors  to  California,  and  its  consequent  loss 
to  the  Eastern  States,  has  been  compensat¬ 
ed  for  by  an  increase  in  British  demand 
for  local  use.  The  shipments  of  doors  to 
England  and  Scotland  in  1878  were  about 
45,000,  as  against  2,800  in  1877.  Up  to 
June  of  the  present  year  these  shipments 
show  a  slight  increase.  It  is  a  trade  that 
is  evidently  capable  of  great  extension,  for 
all  the  pine  lumber  used  in  England  is 
brought  from  Norway  and  the  United 
States. 

A  New  Use  for  Glass. 

Glass,  once  regarded  as  the  most  brittle 
of  all  articles,  can  be  made  infrangible. 
One  of  the  latest  uses  for  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  is  for  sleepers  for  railroads !  They 
are  being  tested  on  one  of  the  English 
roads,  and  are  pronounced  not  only  cheap, 
but  practically  indestructible. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Review  of  Luther’s  Bible. 

The  German  Committee  entrusted  with 
the  revision  of  Luther’s  translation  of  the 
Bible,  has  been  summoned  this  Fall  to  re¬ 
sume  its  critical  labors.  This  Committee, 
consisting  partly  of  evangelical  divines, 
and  partly  of  learned  laymen,  began  its 
labors  several  years  ago,  but  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  Book  of 
Genesis. 

Eug^enie's  Employment. 

The  London  World  says  that  the  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie  is  finding  distraction  in 
compiling  a  memoir  of  her  late  son.  Some 
original  compositions  of  His  Highness,  left 
behind  when  he  quitted  Chiselhurst,  will 
be  included  in  the  work. 

The  First  Protestant  Church. 

The  Chilian  Reformed  Congregation  in 
Valparaiso  has  purchased  the  ‘  Old  Church  ’ 
of  the  Union  Society,  which  was  erected  in 
1855,  and  was  the  first  church  edifice  for 
Protestant  worship  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  from  Panama  to  Cape 
Horn. 

Trouble  In  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 

The  King  of  Abyssinia  claims  the  whole 
strip  of  coast  that  was  ceded  to  Egypt  in 
1877,  and  also  several  towns.  If  his  de¬ 
mands  are  rejected,  war  is  apprehended  ; 
but  certain  ports  on  the  Red  ^a  are  to  be 
offered  him  on  condition  that  he  concludes 
a  lasting  treaty  of  peace  with  Egypt. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Jews. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  report  for  1878  of 
the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  has  lately 
been  published.  In  the  appendix  some 
details  are  given  respecting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  all  over  the  world.  The 
total  number  of  the  Hebrew  race  to-day  is 
about  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  King 
David — between  six  and  seven  millions. 
There  are  in  Europe,  according  to  the  lat- 
^t  statistical  information,  about  5,000,000 ; 
in  Asia,  200,000 ;  in  Africa,  over  80,000  ;  in 
AmerioR  (North  and  South)  from  1,000,000 
to  1,500,000,  More  than  one-half  of  the 
European  Jews  (2,621,000)  reside  in  Russia ; 
1,375,000  in  Austria,  of  whom  575,000  are  in 
the  Polish  province  of  Galicia ;  512,000  in 
Germany  (61,000  in  the  Polish  province  of 
Posen);  Roumania  is  credited  with  274,000, 
and  Turkey  with  100,000.  There  are  70,000 
in  Holland,  50,000  in  England,  49,000  in 
France,  35,000  in  Italy  ;  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  liave  between  2,000  and  4,000 ;  1,800  in 
Sweden,  25  in  Norway.  Nothing  is  said 
about  Denmark  or  Switzerland.  The 
number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Berlin  is 
given  at  45,000 — nearly  as  many  as  in  the 
whole  of  France,  and  more  than  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Scandinavian  pe¬ 
ninsula  altogether.  The  majority  of  the 
African  Jews  live  in  the  province  of  Algiers. 
But  they  are  to  be  found  in  Abyssinia  and 
all  along  the  north  coast,  and  even  in  the 
Sahara  oases,  frequently  acting  as  inter- 
me^liaries  between  the  Mohammedans  and 
Christians.  Of  the  Asiatic  Jews  20,000  are 
assigned  to  India,  and  25,000  to  Palestine. 
The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  given  as 


7,000  Mohammedans,  5,000  Christiars,  and 
13,000  Jews.  These  last  are  classified  as 
German,  Spanish,  or  Arabic  Jews.  The 
report  gives  no  details  concerning  America, 
except  that  in  New  York  there  are  thirty 
synagogues. 

Temperance  Jubilee. 

The  English  National  Temperance  League 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  annivensary  of  its 
formation  by  a  festival  at  the  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace,  London,  Sept.  2.  Several  large  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  during  the  day.  At  the 
formal  meeting  in  tlie  Opera  Theatre,  Mr. 
Baines  presided,  and  said  that  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  movement  was  due  to  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  of  the  United  States, 
who  preached  a  series  of  sermons  against 
the  vice  of  intemperance  in  1826.  From 
America  the  movement  quickly  spread  to 
England,  and  in  1829  the  first  Temperance 
Society  was  formed.  The  work  has  grown 
steadily,  and  every  town  in  the  Kingdom 
now  has  its  society.  The  Rev.  Dawson 
Burns  followed  with  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  temperance  principles 
in  Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  Norman  Kerr 
spoke  on  ‘  The  Medical  Hist'uy  of  the 
Temperance  Movement.’  ‘  Temperance 
in  Schools  ’  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy  French  ;  while  Captain 
H.  D.  Grant,  C.B.,  dealt  with  the  subject 
in  its  relations  to  the  army  and  navy.  The 
results  achieved  by  the  Church  of  England 
were  set  f<  irth  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellison, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Young  read  a  paper  on 
‘  Temperance  in  the  NonconformistCiiurch- 
es,’  showing  that  forty  per  cent,  of  minis¬ 
ters  abstained  entirely  from  the  use  of 
liquors.  Mr.  John  B.  Gough  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  dwelt  on  the  great  change 
that  had  been  wrought  in  public  sentiment, 
and  saw  good  indications  of  victory. 

Central  African  Tribes. 

At  the  recent  Sheffield  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Commander  Cameron, 
the  African  explorer,  spoke  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  Urna,  one  of 
the  largest  native  States  of  Central  Africa. 
It  was  ruled  over  by  a  Courango  monarch, 
with  a  thousand  wives,  who  appointed 
chiefs  to  act  under  him,  some  for  life  and 
others  for  a  definite  period^  but  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  removing  them  at  will. 
These  chiefs  collected  tribute,  principally 
in  kind  representing  the  produce  of  the 
different  districts,  and  having  transmitted 
a  portion  to  Courango,  retained  the  rest 
for  themselves.  Courango  was  the  relig¬ 
ious  head  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  its  secu¬ 
lar  ruler,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  with 
savage  rites,  and  all  his  wives,  except  one, 
were  slaughtered  at  his  grave.  An  idol 
was  preserved  in  the  middle  of  a  dense 
jungle,  who  had  for  a  wife  one  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  and  the 
only  persons  permitted  to  sacrifice  to,  con¬ 
sult,  and  declare  the  decrees  of  the  idol,' 
or  to  visit  him,  were  Courango  himself  and 
his  priestess  sister.  He  claimed  divine 
praise  for  himself  alone.  There  existed 
a  numerous  class  of  magicians  and  wiz¬ 
ards,  who  carried  small  idols  about  with 
them,  and  a  large  stock-in-trade  of  charms, 
which  they  sold.  The  caste  was  very  clev¬ 
erly  defined  in  this  race,  and  Courango,  at 
his  discretion,  cut  off  hands,  feet,  and  ears, 
and  otherwise  mutilated  his  subjects.  Fire 
was  obtained  by  friction,  the  instrument 
used  being  the  bone  of  a  conquered  ene¬ 
my,  The  costume  was  simple,  consisting 
only  of  one  apron,  but  the  material  of 
which  it  was  made  decided  the  rank  of  the 
wearer. 

Weddings  in  Urna  last  three  or  four 
days.  Commander  Cameron  attended  one 
ol  them.  All  the  people  of  the  village 
were  there,  he  says.  Some  men  blowing 
pipes  and  beiiting'drums  stood  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  great  circle  of  people,  who  danced 
around  them,  groaning  and  howling,  and 
making  a  great  noise.  This  was  kept  up 
day  and  night.  Suddenly,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  the  bride  came  out  of  a  hut 
dressed  in  all  the  finery  the  village  could 
muster.  She  wore  a  small  apron  made  of 
a  piece  of  linen  which  had  been  given  to 
the  chief,  and  was  adorned  with  feathers, 
beads,  and  sheiks.  She  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  very  stout  woman,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  woman  on  each  side.  Being 
brought  into  the  midst  of  the  dancing  peo¬ 
ple,  she  jumped  up  and  down  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  woman.  A  number  of  beads 
and  shells  were  given  to  her,  which  she 
scattered  about  indiscriminately,  and  the 
people  scrambled  for  them,  as  they  were 
considered  to  possess  some  virtue  as 
charms.  The  jumping  up  and  down  of 
the  bride  was  carried*  on  so  energetically, 
that  the  skin  was  completely  worn  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  woman  who  carried  her. 
Then  the  husband,  a  great  big  fellow,  came 
in,  picked  up  his  bride,  put  her  under  his 
arm,  and  wiilked  off  with  her. 


Reputation  Established. 

BARSTOW’S 

WEOugBT  nun  fimmie. 

for  Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Goai. 

THIRTEEN  SIZES,  PORTABLE  AND 
BRICK  SET. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Gas  and 
Oii  Stoves. 

Important  Improvements  found  In  no  other.  Permanently 
gas-tight.  No  overheated  radiating  surface.  Economical  and 
powerful.  Simple  and  durable.  Material  and  workmanship 
same  as  In  other  well  known  goods  of  our  make,  which  have 
gained  for  us  our  world-wide  reputation  of  producing  the 
Unest  goods  In  the  trade.  Send  for  Descriptive  Clrcular.;^gJ 

BARSTOW  STOVE  OO., 

Cor.  Beeknian  and  Water  Streets,  New  York  ; 

56  and  58  Union  Street,  Boston  ; 
Providence,  R.  I. 


HERRELL  &  COLEMAN, 

NURSERYMEN, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y., 

ASK  THOSE  WANTING  FRUIT 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  CUR- 
RANT  AND  QUINCE  BUSHES,  C3 

w  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSE8,:g 
•55  &c.,  Ac.,  to  correspond  with  them  before  buy-  a 
S  log  elsewhere.  SS. 

a  Because,  Ist.  Our  stock  Is  large  In  quantity,  ~ 
superior  In  quality,  and  true  to  name.  § 

g  Because,  2d.  We  can  and  will  offer  unprece-  _  ; 
S  dented  Inducements  to  all,  esiieclally  to  such  ”  ; 

as  buy  In  lots  of  100  to  600,  or  1,000  to  5,000  =  ‘ 
^  trees,  or  larger  numbers  at  a  time.  jg- 

S  Because,  3d.  Our  reputation  Is  well  estab-  S. 
M  llshed  for  honorable  dealing  all  over  the  * 
gj  Unltetl  States,  and  our  long  experience  en- 
^  able$  ut  to  pack  trees  so  as  to  go  safely  thousands  • 
0/ suites.  Reference:  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D., 
who  has  bought  of  us  about  2,000  Standard  ; 
and  Dwarf  Pears  for  his  Stockbrldge  farm.  { 

Because,  Itb.  We  have  several  new  and  spe¬ 
cial  things  which  we  are  Just  Introducing. 

For  example,  three  of  RICKETTS’  GRAPES—  j 
Advance,  Imperial,  and  Don  Juan,  which  having 
recently  purchased,  we  now  ivholly  control  We 
offer  the  Advance  vines— two  years  old— at  $2  I 

.  each;  $18  per  dozen;  $100  per  100.  NEW  ^  1 
APPLES  —  Alexander,  Walbridge,  Wealthy,  Van  a 
•52  IFyclt,  $9  per  doz.  Pewaukee,  Haas,  Tetof8ky,-S 
$6  per  doz,  and  $35  per  100.  NEW  CHERRIES  » 

—  — LuelUsM,  D'  Olivet,  Monlmortncy,  $9  per  doz. 

=  NEW  PEARS — Sbuvenirdu  Congres, Ooodale,  Cham-  S' 
.S  bert.  Belle  de  Beaufort,  President  Dromird,  $1  each .  =3 
"S  NEW  PEACHES— Jlsjoader,  Amsdesi,  .'deadly.  Pot-  ^ 
on  ter,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.  to 

S'  We  will  supply  OLDER  and  WELL  KNOWN  :2: 
^  sorts  ol  FRUIT  TREES  at  very  greatly  reduced  S5 
prices,  as  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees;  Sum-  - 
mer  <ort(— Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Ac.  Au¬ 
tumn  sorts— Beurre  d’AnJou,  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Ac.  IV’intrr  sorts — 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Lawrence,  Vicar,  Ac 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES  at  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per 
100.  STANDARD  do.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees:  .Summer 
sorts — Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Sweet 
Bough,  Ac.  Autumn  eorte— Malden’s  Blush,  Fall 
Pippin,  Rambo,  Ac.  Winter  jort«  —  Baldwin, 
Greening,  King,  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Ac. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  $3.50  per  doz.,  $25  per  100.  m 
O  Standard  Apple  Trees,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.,^ 
Cherry  Trees — Black  ’rartarian.  Gov.  Wood,  to 
m  Early  Richmond,  English  Morcllo,  Ac.,  $3.50  £3. 
oj  per  doz. ;  $25  per  100:  $200  per  1,000.  ^ 

■c  Plum  Trees — Lombard,  Relne  Claude,  Impe-,^ 
rial  Gage,  Ac.,  $6  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  _ 

w  PeackTrees — Earlyand  LateCrawford, George  2 
the  Fourth,  Honest  John,  Early  York,  Ac.,  $2.50  * 
OO  per  doz.,  $15  per  100  ^ 

35  Apricots  and  nectarines,  50c.  each,  $1  per  doz.  — ^ 
s—  Orange  Quissee  Bushes,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz.,  eo 
$25  per  100. 

J5  Grape  Vines  (2  years  old)— Concord,  Isabella,  o 
09  Catawba,  Iona,  Hartford,  Ac.,  $2  per  doz.,  $10 
^  per  100.  Agawam,  Merrimack,  Wilder,  Salem,  *2 
•52  Delaware,  Ac  ,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.  Elvira,  » 
ca  Croton,  Israella,  Eumelan,  Ac.,  $1.50  per  doz.,  ai 
$30  per  100.  Brighton,  Walter,  Senasqua,  ^ 
^  Whitehall,  $9  per  doz.,  $60  per  100.  & 

t  Currant  Bushes — Versalllalse,  Cherry,  White  ~ 

Grape,  Black  Naples,  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  to 
ta  Blackberry,  Hatpberry,  ami  Gooseberry  I’lants,  2 
$2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 

JO  Ornamental  TVoss- European  and  .American  ^ 
Mountain  Ash,  Oak-leaved  Mountain  A.sh,  Kll-  ^ 
*  marnock  Weeping  Willow,  Negundo  Maple,  tea 

—  Cut-leaved  Alder,  European  .Alder,  European-a 
and  American  Lindens,  $3  to  $6  per  doz.,  $'i0  <0 
to  $40  per  100. 

•53  Ornamental  .SArutw- Splreas,  Lilacs,  Deutzias, 

09  Forsythlas, Climbing  plants,  Roses,  Ac.,  $3  per  CS 
S"  doz.,  $'20  per  100.  S 

UJ  N.  B  — FURTHER  DISCOUNT  TO  THOSE  F* 
BUYING  by  THE  THOLSAND,  or  TO  SELL 
AGAIN.  Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  for  delivery  In 
October  and  November  next.  Correspond  now. 

The  actual  cost  only  of  boxing,  moss,  and  packing, 
will  be  added  to  the  above. 

MERRELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

T~  H¥l^^yREIGN, 

By  H.  R.  PALMER, 

Bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  competitors. 
The  concise  and  practical  methods  of 
instruction,  the  superior  treatise  on  Voice 
Culture,  the  variety  and  evccllence  of  its 
material,  all  combine  to  make  it  the  must 
nseful  work  offered  for  Teachers,  Musical 
Conductors,  and  ail  singing  people.  103  large 
Pages,  in  beautiful  style.  Only  187.50  per  dtiz- 
en ;  75  cents  each  by  mail.  BE  SURE  TO 
EXAMINE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  SELECT  A 
BOOK  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

76  East  Ninth  Street,  I  73  Kandolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

FIRST  YEARS 

IN 

SONG-LAND 

FOR 

Day  Schools  and  Juvenile  Glasses. 

By  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

A  well-ordered.  Interesting  and  carefully  graded 
course  of  elementary  lessons,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  good  attractive 

Study*or"Notatlon. 

dUIiUV  “  s\rcciaf‘occaHions. 

IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 


“It  feels  like  a  ball  of  are  rolling  up  and 
down  the  chest,”  Is  a  common  expression  among  sui 
ferers  from  indigestion.  Then  use 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient, 
get  the  system  into  a  healthy  condition,  so  that  the 
digestive  organs  can  do  their  legitimate  work,  and 
you  won’t  be  troubled  after  eating.  Dyspepsia  Is  the 
fruitful  mother  of  many  sad  diseases  resulting  from 
the  torpid  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  this  aperient 
carries  off  easily  and  pleasantly  the  cause,  and  this 
cures  the  disease. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  0|1|^|"0  stmj.v^or^Notation 
IN  Raw  Silk,  we  have  maintained  the  ’^^!J?,9ry‘dSr’1’Sent“"'‘' 
PREVAILING  LOW  PRICES  OF  LAST  SEASON  ON  “  Fipyt  Ycai'S  Ill  Soilg-Lund 


OUR  CELEBRATED 


Meniere  Sublime  de  N«vi 

BLACK  SILK. 


The  serviceable  qualities  of  these 
Goods,  with  our  Positive  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction,  recommend  them  ’to  all. 

WASTE  SILK. 

Send  30  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  one  ounce  of 
Sewing  Silk,  black  or  colors,  about  800  yards  In  each 
package;  In  lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each. 
Send  for  circular  about  Kuittlng  Silk. 

BRAINERD,  ARMSTRONG  &  OO., 

469  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FCUNORY 

Bellii  of  Pure  Copper  aivl  Tin  for  Churehe^ 
F.'*chool»,  Fire  AUrnis,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTF.D.  rolsineiip  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cinoinnati,  O, 


MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELl^. 

SpedaJ  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS* 

aar  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  bells. 

lliELrS  BELLS' 

The  genuln''ffrroy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  put* 
lie  since  18‘ie;  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogues  tree.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  V. 

MRNBEI.T  *  COMPAKT. 


M  to  M  iMMhel* ;  Cora  I H 
40  lolOObusb.  per  sere.  I  ■  ■  I  I 

Wo Muaare ■eeged. I  m  I  ■■  I  i  ■ 

Goodchmste,  pure  water  J  ■  M  II  ■ 

6tie  school*,  churches,!  M  W  ^1 

sod  good  soeistT.  Rsilrosd  and  msrket  facilities  esrel- 
lenl.  Msps  Slid  full  informstlon  FRFB.  AddreM 
S.  GIUlVRi^  Land  Commissiooer,  Sslms,  Ksutss. 


6th  Ave.  cars 
pass  the  door. 


f59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

)  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

in  Brass,  Bronze,  Stone  &  Marble. 

PRICE  $50,  $75,  $100,  $150  EACH. 

Pulpits,  Reading  Dpsks, 
Communion  Tables, 
Chsiirs,  &c. 

BANNERS  IIV  SILK  AND  GOLD. 

$5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  EACH. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  circular  to 
J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


UBY&  PEARL 

|SnrfaM>Sming  I  SslfTesdin^ 


FURNACES. 


LIUT01Tr'"s5!"“ 

— SW—  III  r  Brick iW 

Revebtible  Flue  Fubiace.  ) 


RYSTAL  [*3'™ 

Subface  BuBNme  Fubhacl  j  Fire-Pot. 

MANUFACnniED  BT 

FULLER,  WARREN  A  CO., 

Troy,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago. 

A  GREAT  OFFErTT! 

at  EXTRAORDINARY  LOW  itrlcrs  for  cash. 
HPL.END10  OKGANS  $31,  $42.  5  .Stops  $47, 
7  do  $53,  9  do  «G2,  1 1  do  $G7,  12  do  $70,  13 
do  $87.  7  Octave  SQUARE  AND  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS  $123  do  $131,  7  lw3  do  $140  and 
$153,  not  used  SI.X  Months.  Warranteil  3 
years.  AGEN'K  WANTED.  Illustrated  Cat. 
alogues  Mailed.  HORACE  WATElti^  Agent, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  East  14th  St., 
New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3330. 


Subface  BuBNme  Fubhacl 


sun] 


THE  BEST  FOR 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

fTM.  HENRY  SMITH  <C  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  602.  82  A  84  WORTH  ST.,  N.  Y 


Is  tar  In  advance  of  any  of  Its  predecessors,  and  out¬ 
strips  all  competitors.  216  pages  In  beautiful  style. 

Be  sure  to  exami.ie  “FIRST  YEARS  IN 
SONG  LAND”  before  you  select  a  book  fur 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Session. 

Price  50  cents,  by  mall :  $5  per  dozen,  by  express. 

Specimen  pages  now  ready,  and  sent  fret  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  WEST  FOUBTH  ST.  I  805  BROADWAY, 

Cincinnati.  I  New  York. 

NESTLE’S 

MILK 

POOD. 

For  Infants  and  Invalids.  Recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians  the  world  over.  Give  it 
one  trial  and  you  will  always  use  It.  Made  only  in 
Vevey,  Switzerland;  contains  only  Milk,  Wbeaten- 
broad  Crust,  and  Sugar,  forming  a  dry  powder, 
and  requiring  oa/y  water  to  prepare  it  for  use.  A 
thirty-page  pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars, 
analysis,  kc..  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

THOMAS  LEEMING  A  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

P,  O.  Box  1067,  Montreal,  Canada. 

FpilPmPWIH  On  the  Kansas  Pacific 
ri»TTL3Railv>7.  3,000,000 
*1  ml  k  i  Acres  for  ^le  in  the 

•illilfii  GOLDEN  BELT. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $70,  $80  ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  $55  and  $65.  Excursion,  $100  and  $120. 
Steerage,  $28.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Sates. 
HENDERSON  BRO’THERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


Tp  ■  A  —Choicest  In  the  world— Importers’ prices 
I  ■•nV  —Largest  Company  In  America— staple 
I  I  LnUl  article— pleases  everybo<ly  —  Trade  con¬ 
tinually  Increasing— Agents  wanted  everywhere— best 
Inducements — don’t  waste  time— sand  for  circular. 

I  BOB'T  WELLS,  43  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  1287. 


X  for  y 

TO’WERS, 

OFFICES,  A 

\  hi^uses,  Xjh  // 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  243 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  al  1 
who  are  interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  aad  flue 
collection.  It  consist*  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
flourished  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  (eight 
eenth  centuries.  Oorretpondenoe  it  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look^over  the 
oolleoUon. 


8 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

THE  SABBATH. 

A  week  or  two  since,  the  great  body  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  cha¬ 
grined  to  learn  that  at  the  Permanent  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Building  the  previous  Sabbath  had  been 
wantonly  broken  by  the  employment  of  troops 
of  workmen  all  that  day  in  putting  up  stalls 
and  doing  work  in  preparation  for  the  annual 
holding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Fair. 
And  as  if  this  was  too  little,  on  the  Sabbath 
following  the  Exhibition  Building  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  great  company  of  Sabbath  break¬ 
ers  admitted  to  view  the  stock  of  the  Society. 
On  hearing  of  this  outrage,  Mr.  John  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  argus-eyed  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  who 
te  to  the  public  Sabbath-breakers  of  our  city, 
what  Mr.  Bergb  is  to  the  animal  persecutors 
of  New  York,  went  straight  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  at  an  interview 
with  them,  put  into  their  hands  a  note  of  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  “for  the  violatious  of  the  law  of 
Ood  and  of  this  Commonwealth,  which  have 
been  perpetrated.” 

This  was  promptly  and  satisfactorily  replied 
to  by  Wm.  8.  Blssell,  the  President  of  the 
Pennslyvania  Agricultural  Society,  who  en¬ 
closed  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  his  Society,  taken  by  a  decided  vote,  after 
an  earnest,  animated,  and  free  discussion  : 

“  Whereas,  The  existing  contract  between  the 
Permanent  Exhibition  Company  and  this  Society 
does  not  enforce  the  uniform  practice  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  that  its  exhibition  be  closed  on  Sunday ; 
therefore, 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
of  future  Exhibitions  of  the  Society,  when  held  in 
connection  with  other  organizations,  shall  cause  to 
be  inserted  in  the  contract  between  i^o  parties 
thereto,  a  clause  expressly  prohibiting  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  public  on  Sunday. 

Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  S.  Bissbll, 

“  President  Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society.” 

On  further  conversation  with  the  Officers, 
and  especially  with  Mr.  Bissell,  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  learned  that  the  vote  on  the  above  reso¬ 
lution,  by  the  Executive  Committee,  stood 
seventeen  in  favor  of,  to  three  against  it.  He 
also  learned  that  the  Committee  felt  deeply 
chagrined  that  they  should  have  been  involv¬ 
ed,  without  their  knowledge  and  against  their 
wishes,  in  this  wholesale  Sabbath  violation. 
They  were  also  vexed  to  see  posted  on  the 
fences  over  the  city  great  placards  announc¬ 
ing  a  Grand  Agricultural  Ball.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Alexander,  “  Why  did  you  not,  in 
your  contract  with  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
Company,  stipulate  that  your  Fair  should  be 
closed  on  the  Lord’s  day  ?  ”  the  reply  was 
“Why  did  you  not  notify  us  of  the  law-break¬ 
ing  character  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
Gop^ny  ?  We  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  making  stipulations  against  stealing,  or 
the  breaking  any  other  law  of  the  Decalogue, 
as  against  the  breaking  of  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment.” 

Hr.  Alexander  was  gratified  to  be  able  to 
report  to  the  Sabbath  Alliance  his  conviction 
“that  there  was  no  society  or  corporation  in 
the  State,  of  the  same  number,  comprising 
more  men  of  established  character  for  solid 
worth  and  moral  and  religious  infiuence,  than 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society ; 
and  that,  with  remarkably  few  exceptions, 
they  wore  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Sabbath  Alliance.”  That  Society  re- 
fvved  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  money 
taken  at  the  gates  on  the  Sabbath  day.  They 
gave  directions  to  their  employes  to  refrain 
from  all  exhibition  and  from  all  labor  on  that 
day,  except  that  involved  in  the  necessary 
feeding  and  watering  of  the  animals.  They 
also  promptly  and  resolutely  declined  prof¬ 
fered  railroad  excursions  to  their  Exhibition 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  We  have,  therefore,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  least  one  corpo¬ 
ration  “with  a  soul.” 

Our  Permanent  Exhibition  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  managed  thoroughly  to 
alienate  the  great  body  of  our  Sabbath-keep¬ 
ing  citizens.  A  great  victory  was  gained  af¬ 
ter  an  excited  struggle,  when  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the 
States,  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  closed 
on  the  day  of  rest.  When,  however,  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  was  over,  and  the  permanent  building 
passed  under  the  new  management,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  protests  of  the  friends  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  of  the  law  of  the  State,  it  was 
speedily  opened  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the 
Christian  public  were  not  a  little  amazed  at 
the  declaration  of  the  President,  that  a  chief 
object  in  this  Sabbath  opening  was  the  moral 
good  of  the  people  /  However,  it  was  soon  as¬ 
certained  that  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people  lacked  obviousness;  and  what  would 
have  some  weight  with  a  Company  less  world¬ 
ly  minded,  it  also  appeared  that  the  pecunia¬ 
ry  improvement  was  retrogressive.  Hence, 
and  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Sabbath¬ 
keeping  public,  the  Exhibition  was  once  more 
closed  on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  After  a  time, 
a  reorganization  of  the  Company  was  effect¬ 
ed,  and  the  Exhibition  was  reopened  with  im¬ 
posing  ceremonies.  The  President  of  the 
Company  came  to  a  member  of  the  Sabbath 
Alliance,  and  asked  him  to  open  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  day  with  prayer.  The  question 
was  asked  “  Will  the  Exhibition  be  closed  on 
the  Sabbath  day  ?  ”  The  anwer  was  emphati¬ 
cally  in  the  affirmative.  On  this  assurance 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  opened  with 
prayer  in  the  presence  of  20,000  people,  by  a 
member  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance.  The  months 
rolled  on,  when  one  day,  to  our  amazement, 
we  iread  iu  the  newspaper  that  that  Company 
had  resolved  to  return  to  its  Sabbath-break¬ 
ing,  law-breaking  plan,  and  the  Exhibition 
was  again  opened  on  the  Sabbath  day !  From 
that  time  to  this,  this  has  continued,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  when  a  Sabbath -keeping 
Coiqpany  was,  by  the  action  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  BxhibitiOn  Company,  compelled  to  have 
tta  goods  exposed  to  exhibition  on  the  Lord's 
day!  There  is,  therefore,  no  want  of  perti¬ 
nence  is  the  question  of  Mr.  Alexander : 

What  can  we  say  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
Company  ?  What  will  it  next  do  to  brave  public 
sentiment  and  hasten  its  own  dissolution  ?  If  it 
eMi  he  reformed  and  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  let  the  Park  Com- 
roisslonerB  compel  it  and  all  other  corporations 
oceupyiag  city  and  State  property  in  the  Park  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  State  by  discontinuing 
their  worldly  business  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and 
cease  from  robbing  their  employ68  of  their  Ood- 
giyen  inheritance— the  seventh  part  of  time  for 
rest  and  worship.  But  if  it  cannot  be  reformed, 
we  say  again,  better  far  for  the  cl^.  State,  and  na¬ 
tion,  that  this  magnificent  structure  with  its  valu¬ 
able  contents  should  perish  forever  than  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  perverted  to  the  education 
of  our  citizens  in  disregard  of  Christianity,  which 
is  the  true  source  of  our  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  in  the  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 
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Farewells. 

An  intensely  interesting  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  the  evening  of  October  1,  in 
the  Chambers  Presbyterian  church.  It  was 
a  solemn,  tender,  sympathizing,  missionary 
farewell.  The  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  Mrs. 
Wherry,  and  Miss  Wherry;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Seely,  Mrs.  Seely,  and  Miss  Seely ;  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Newton;  Rev.  T.  M. 
Ewing  and  Mrs.  Ewing ;  Miss  Griffith,  Miss 
Perley,  and  Miss  Hutchinson,  were  present, 
all  ready  to  set  sail  in  twelve  hours  more  for 
far  off  India.  It  was  evident  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  that 
from  every  heart  of  them  the  word  had  gone 
forth 

"  I  cannot  rest,  there  comes  a  sweet 
And  secret  whisper  to  my  spirit,  like 
A  dream  of  night,  that  tells  me  I  am  on  enchanted 
ground. 

The  voice  of  my  departed  Lord  *  Go  teach  all  nations,’ 
Cjmes  on  the  night  air  and  awakes  mine  ear. 

And  I  will  go  I  I  may  no  longer  doubt 
To  give  up  friends  and  idle  hopes. 

And  every  tie  that  binds  my  heart  to  thee,  my  country ; 
And  when  I  come  to  stretch  me  for  the  last. 

In  unattended  agony  beneath 

The  cocoa’s  shade,  It  will  be  sweet 

That  I  have  tolled  for  other  worlds  than  this.’’ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  pastor  of  the 
Tenth  church,  presided  and  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  impressive  and  pertinent  thought 
that  in  bearing  the  Gospel  to  the  distant 
heathen,  we  rise  above  all  neighborhood,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  even  patriotic  considerations,  and 
according  to  Christ’s  command,  take  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  .  .  .  The  addresses  of 
the  missionaries  were  brief  and  pertinent  and 
telling.  And  we  all  responded  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  quoted  by  Dr.  Lowrie  from  remarks 
made  at  a  missionary  meeting  held  long  ago 
— “  If  these  are  fair  specimens  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  them.” 

The  magnitude  and  obviously  deep  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  audience  with  the  cause,  told  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  the  heart  of  our  be¬ 
loved  Church  is  a  missionary  heart.  The  al¬ 
lusion  of  Dr.  Lowrie  to  the  sundering  of  do¬ 
mestic  ties  that  such  a  launching  forth  of 
missionary  force  involves,  called  back  to  my 
eye  a  scene  I  witnessed  years  ago,  A  band 
of  missionaries  was  about  to  sail,  we  accom¬ 
panied  them  down  the  New  York  harbor  out 
to  the  lower  bay,  at  length  the  tug  came 
along  side  to  bring  us  baek,  when  we  all 
gathered  in  a  circle  for  a  farewell  song  of 
praise  and  prayer.  Near  me  sat  a  woman 
heavily  clothed  in  mourning.  Just  as  we 
were  about  to  begin  the  services,  I  saw  a 
young  man  step  up  behind  this  woman  and 
lay  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder ;  she  looked  up, 
saw  who  it  was,  eagerly  seized  his  hand  in 
both  hers,  and  drew  it  down  upon  her  breast. 
It  was  the  parting  of  the  mother  with  her 
boy,  and  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  saying 
through  her  tears,  “It  is  all  for  Christ,  all 
for  Christ.” 

God  speed  the  beloved  missionaries  on 
their  Christly  errand  1 

ROCHESTER  LETTER. 

Temperance  meeting — Is  there  a  fa-lHng  off  in 
Interest  in  this  Cause ! 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Temperance  Society  was  held  in  this  city  last 
week,  commencing  Tuesday  evening,  and 
closing  Wednesday  evening.  The  evening 
meetings  I  was  not  able  to  attend,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  speakers  and  the  reports 
of  their  addresses,  they  were  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  cause.  The  chief  speech  was 
made  by  Prof.  Mears  of  Hamilton  College,  so 
deservedly  honored  by  “Eaton  ”  for  his  great 
victory  at  Oneida.  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Dunn 
of  Philadelphia,  providentially  in  the  city, 
returning  from  his  Western  tour,  and  ever 
ready  to  help  on  the  good  work,  contributed 
some  telling  utterances. 

The  business  sessions  were  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Brick  church,  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  I  could  not  but  be  sadly 
impressed  with  the  striking  contrast  they 
presented  with  those  of  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  same  Society  which  I  attend¬ 
ed  in  the  same  city  on  my  first  visit  to  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  forty  years  ago  last  August. 
Then  402  delegates  were  in  attendance  from 
29  counties,  97  of  whom  were  ministers. 
These  with  others  not  enrolled  filled  the 
large  First  Methodist  church  for  two  days. 
Now  there  was  at  no  time  over  70  present. 
Then  the  Business  Committee  was  Elisha 
Taylor  of  Albany  county,  Ashley  Sampson  of 
Monroe,  Edward  C.  Delavan  of  Saratoga,  John 
Marsh  of  New  York,  Benjamin  P.  Johnson  of 
Oneida,  Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins  of  Cayuga,  and 
Asa  B.  Smith  of  Wayne.  The  President, 
Hon.  R.  Hyde  Walworth,  being  absent,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  General  A.  W.  Riley, 
called  to  order  and  presided  part  of  the  time, 
and  Hon.  John  B.  Skinner  the  other  part. 
Gen.  Riley,  active  and  vigorous,  though  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  at  this 
meeting,  participating  in  the  debates  with 
not  a  little  of  his  characteristic  vim. 

These  reminiscences  are  not  introduced  to 
disparage  the  work  of  the  Society,  or  the 
men  who  are  now  conducting  it,  but  rather 
to  start  the  inquiry  why  there  has  been  such 
a  falling  off  in  the  interest  attending  its  meet¬ 
ings,  and  its  operations.  After  making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  novelty  of  the  move¬ 
ment  forty  years  ago,  and  the  generous  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Mr.  Delavan  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  steitling  facts  then  so  freshly  and  au¬ 
thentically  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  the  multiplying  of  new  organiza¬ 
tions  with  special  attractions  to  a  large  class 
of  persons,  must  we  not  look  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  to  account  for  the  diminished  vigor  and 
usefulness  of  the  Society  ?  Is  It  not  to  be 
feared  that  so  much  countenance  has  been 
given  by  the  friends  of  temperance  generally 
to  all  manner  of  agents,  who  have  rushed  un¬ 
called  into  this  inviting  field,  and  by  the  most 
questionable  means  undertaken  its  cultiva¬ 
tion — not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
as  for  their  own  sake — as  to  alienate,  if  not 
disgust,  a  large  portion  of  the  better  class  in 
almost  every  community  ’  And  is  not  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  distinctive  political  party  up¬ 
on  this  single  issue,  exerting  a  decided  infiu¬ 
ence  in  the  same  direction  ?  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  sad  fact,  so  patent  to  every 
observer  ? 

Woman’s  Missionary  MasUng. 

The  ladles  of  the  city  and  vicinity  have 
been  much  interested  in  two  addresses  by 
Mrs.  Albert  Whiting,  given  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Brick  church  the  present  week.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Justin  W.  Parsons  of 
the  Nicomedian  Mission  in  Western  Asia,  and 
was  bom  in  Smyrna.  She  received  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country,  and  here  married  Mr. 
Whiting,  with  whom  she  spent  six  years  in 
missionary  work  in  China.  The  heroic  death 
^  of  her  husband  in  ministering  to  the  famine- 


stricken  Chinese,  is  well  known  to  all  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  has  made 
his  name  and  memory  greatly  honored  by  the 
people  for  whom  he  gave  his  life.  Mrs. 
Whiting  is  soon  to  return  to  that  Mission, 
and  will  be  sustained,  as  she  has  been  here¬ 
tofore,  by  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Brick  church.  She  gave  the  ladies  an 
idea  of  life  in  China  beyond  anything  they 
had  before  entertained,  in  her  first  address; 
and  in  her  second  detailed  the  character  and 
many  of  the  paiticulars  of  her  personal  work. 
The  last  was  by  the  special  request  of  the  la¬ 
dies. 

Written  or  Unwritten  Sermons. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  esteemed 
friend  whose  thirty-four  years  in  the  ministry 
enables  him  to  bear  some  valuable  testimony 
upon  the  important  subject,  which  he  must 
pardon  me  for  giving  to  the  public.  After  en¬ 
dorsing  what  was  recently  said  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Rev.  William  Waith,  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted,  he  adds:  “I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  give  up  the  use  of  notes,  though  I  use 
them  with  freedom,  and  only  in  the  pulpit.  I 
doubt  if  our  ministry  should  all  do  as  Brother 
Waith  is  doing  so  well ;  whether  there  would 
not  be  a  falling  off  in  pulpit  influence  and 
usefulness  in  our  Church.  I  advise  my  son, 
who  came  from  Auburn  full  of  zeal  for  un¬ 
written  sermons,  to  write  one  sermon  a  week 
for  the  first  five  years,  and  then,  if  he  is  full 
enough  and  disciplined  enough,  he  may 
preach  without  notes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  young  men  ought  to  get  the  channels  of 
logical  thought  and  clear  arrangement  pretty 
well  worn  by  careful  writing,  before  giving  up 
their  notes.” 

These  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  should  be 
carefully  weighed  by  all  whom  they  con¬ 
cern.  That  written  sermons  have  added  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  value  and  power  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  pulpit,  must  be  universally  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  use  notes.  This 
conviction  has  doubtless  led  to  the  adoption 
of  manuscript  by  many  who  formerly  were 
averse  to  its  use.  As  a  denomination  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  disadvantages  of  full 
notes,  and  so  have  come,  in  many  instances, 
to  favor  their  disuse;  while  our  Methodist 
brethren  seeing  and  feeling  the  defects  of 
their  extemporaneous  method,  have  Inclined 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  notes.  Each 
custom  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  forcing  either 
upon  all.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  natu¬ 
ral  diversities.  We  cannot  all  excel  in  the 
same  thing,  and  the  same  way,  and  we  only 
waste  power  in  a  prolonged  effort  to  work 
against  nature.  Dr.  Shaw  is  right :  let  each 
employ  the  method  in  which  he  is  most  at 
home,  and  is  heard  with  most  satisfaction 
and  profit.  WroMiNO. 

Oct.  4, 1879. 


OUR  NEW  YORK  CHURCHES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Scotch  church  on  Monday 
morning.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  of  the  Brick 
church  was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev. 
James  H.  Hoadley  temporary  clerk.  There 
was  a  full  attendance,  both  of  ministers  and 
elders. 

The  sessional  records  of  the  churches  were 
presented,  and  committee  appointed  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  report. 

The  Rev.  George  S.  Chambers  of  the  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  church  requested  the  Presbytery  to 
dissolve  his  connection  with  that  church,  and 
dismiss  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
In  granting  his  request,  much  regret  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  different  members  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  who  entertain  a  warm  friendship  for 
Mr.  Chambers,  and  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  his  work  in  the  Presbytery  and  church 
which  he  was  about  to  leave.  As  our  readers 
are  already  advised,  he  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Pine-street  Presbyterian  church  in  Har¬ 
risburg.  Mr.  Chambers  leaves  New  York  for 
his  new  field  of  labor  on  Friday  of  this  week, 
with  the  best  wishes  and  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  numerous  friends.  The  church 
in  Harrisburg  has  secured  an  able  and  devot¬ 
ed  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  chairman  of  the  Church 
Extension  Committee,*  made  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  report  of  the  last  year’s  work.  Two  years 
ago  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  churches  in 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  amounted  to 
about  $600,000.  By  the  earnest  and  untiring 
efforts  of  this  committee,  the  debt  has  been 
reduced  to  about  $50,000.  Interesting  statis¬ 
tics  connected  with  the  mission  chapels,  were 
read  by  the  chairman  of  the  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  Committee.  There  are  seven  chapels 
under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  church  membership  of  those  chapels 
was  stated  to  be  3099.  In  the  Sabbath-schools 
connected  with  them  are  7586  scholars.  The 
sum  of  $36,653  has  been  expended  in  carrying 
on  the  work  In  these  chapels  during  the  past 
year. 

Dr.  George  D.  Mathews  requested  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  the 
Westminster  church.  The  request  was  not 
granted.  But  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  church, 
with  a  view  of  retaining  Dr.  Mathews  in  his 
present  field  of  labor. 

The  chairman  of  the  Sabbath-school  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rev.  Dr.  White,  presented  the  annual 
report.  The  Sunday-schools  are  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  The  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  added  very  materially  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  part  of  Church  work. 

Presbytery  adjourned  late  in  the  afternoon, 
to  meet  again  on  Monday  next  at  ten  o’clock. 


CONVALESCENTS’  HOME. 

A  movement  which  commends  itself  to  all 
benevolent  persons,  is  now  on  foot,  in  behalf 
of  a  class  of  the  worthy,  industrious  poor, 
for  whom  no  adequate  provision  has  thus  far 
been  made. 

A  number  of  earnest  Christian  people,  sat¬ 
isfied  that  such  a  charity,  wisely  administer¬ 
ed,  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  feeling  confi¬ 
dent  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  public,  pro¬ 
pose  to  establish  in  this  city  or  vicinity  a 
Home  for  Convalescents.  The  project  is  com¬ 
mended  by  leading  clergymen,  physicians, 
and  others,  who  have  examined  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  proposition. 

As  its  name  implies,  such  a  Home  would  be 
temporary  in  its  character — a  few  weeks  often 
sufficing  to  complete  the  restoration  of  those 
who,  discharged  from  hospitals  or  dispensa¬ 
ries  as  cured,  are  nevertheless  quite  unfit  to 
resume  their  lives  of  toll. 

Any  charitably-disposed  persons  desiring 
more  definite  information,  may  correspond 
with  those  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
through  Mr.  John  Bowne,  66  Bible  House. 

L.  E.  J. 


(Jitrrtnt 

PERSONAL,  ANI>  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Major  Whittle,  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Mc- 
Granahan,  begin  their  evangelistic  work  in 
St.  Paul  this  month. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  will  meet  at 
Washington,  Nov.  19  and  20,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  unveil  the  statue  of  Gen.  Thomas. 

A  Massachusetts  jury  has  just  awarded 
$15,633  to  John  E.  Green,  who  lost  a  leg  at 
the  Wollaston  railroad  disaster.  He  sued 
for  $20,000.  The  company  did  not  contest  its 
liability,  but  only  the  amount. 

Kentucky  claims  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  West  Point,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Asa 
Payne  of  Scott  county,  who  is  ninety-one 
years  old,  and  was  one  of  the  first  class  who 
finished  the  course  at  that  institution. 

Prof.  Wise  and  George  Burr,  the  bank 
cashier,  who  left  St.  Louis  in  a  balloon  late 
Sunday  afternoon.  Sept.  28,  have  not  been 
hoard  from.  It  was  reported  seen  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  about  twenty  miles  from  Chic.a- 
go,  drifting  rapidly  towards  Lake  Michigan, 
but  its  course  and  whereabouts  are  in  doubt. 

Princess  Louise  (Canada)  has  taken  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  steamship  Sarmatian,  which  sails 
from  Quebec  for  England  Oct.  18.  For  some 
time  past  her  health  has  not  been  good,  and 
her  medical  advisers  have  urged  a  change  of 
air.  Her  Royal  Highness  will  return  to  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

Prof.  Langston,  colored  Minister  to  Hayti, 
takes  ground  on  the  exodus  question  In  par¬ 
tial  opposition  to  Fred.  Douglass.  Prof. 
Langston  favors  the  exodus,  and  believes  it 
would  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  colored  race 
and  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  South. 

Of  Annie  Louise  Cary,  who  recently  left 
her  home  at  Durham,  Maine,  a  farmer  living 
in  that  neighborhood  says  “Annie’s  just  the 
girl  she  used  to  be.  She  don’t  wear  any  of 
her  fine  dresses  when  she  comes  back,  nor 
her  flashin’  diamonds  either.  She’s  jest  as 
natral  as  natur,  and  don’t  put  on  no  airs. 
She  jest  comes  into  the  old  church  and  pipes 
up,  and  knows  everybodyjestasshe  did  when 
she  was  a  school  gal.” 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Tennessee  was  celebrated  at  Jones¬ 
boro,  Oct.  3,  and  an  audience  of  about  10,000 
people  favorably  received  a  speech  by  Post¬ 
master-General  Key,  strongly  opposing  repu¬ 
diation.  A  good  and  timely  word  this  from 
an  influential  source. 

Gen.  Grant’s  foreign  trip  lasted  two  years, 
four  months  and  three  days.  He  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  17th  of  May,  1877,  and  arrived 
In  San  Francisco  the  20th  of  September,  1879. 
Before  leaving  Japan,  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  each 
planted  a  tree  near  the  Toshgu  Temple,  in 
Tokio.  The  Japs  have  placed  monumental 
stones  by  the  side  of  the  trees,  respectively 
Inscribed  “Grant’s  Hinoki”  and  “Mrs. 
Grant’s  Giyokuran.” 

The  most  extensive  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  by  the  Virginians  to  in¬ 
sure  a  grand  national  centennial  celebration 
of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  on  Oct.  19,  1781.  Several  meetings 
with  this  objeet  in  view  have  already  been 
held.  Patriotic  resolutions  have  been  passed, 
and  a  voluminous  correspondence  between 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  Governors 
of  the  original  thirteen  States,  has  taken 
place. 

Prof.  Newcomb,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  goes  to  California  this  Fall,  where  he 
will  spend  several  weeks  with  Prof:  Burnham 
on  Mt.  Hamilton,  sharing  in  his  astronomical 
observations,  and  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
his  observations  and  experience  in  selecting 
a  suitable  site  for  the  Lick  Observatory, 
which  is  to  bo  erected  as  soon  as  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled. 

Acting  Secretary  Bell,  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  has  rendered  a  decision  that  poly¬ 
gamists  are  not  entitled  to  land  as  homestead 
settlers.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Hugh  Lyons  against  Rachel  Stevens, 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Rachel  Stevens  is  one  of 
the  many  wives  of  a  John  Holman,  and  the 
decision  is  to  the  effect  that  no  woman  who 
voluntarily  maintains  and  acknowledges  her 
position  to  be  that  of  a  “  plural  wife,” — that 
is,  one  of  many  wives  of  the  same  husband — 
should  be  permitted  to  make  a  homestead  or 
preemption  entry  of  public  land. 

Represerdntive  Alexander  H.  Stephens  ex¬ 
pressed  his  religious  faith  to  a  companion  re¬ 
cently  in  the  following  words :  “  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  have 
been  since  my  boyhood  days.  They  have 
never  turned  me  out,  and  I  have  tried  to  live 
so  that  they  could  never  have  occasion  to  do 
so.  I  am  trusting  in  the  atonement  of  Christ 
for  its  cleansing  efficacy.  All  is  clear  through 
the  blood  of  the  Covenant.  I  hope  there  la 
nothing  in  the  way.” 

A  right  with  the  Indians. 

On  Sept.  29th  the  Ute  Indians  of  Northwes¬ 
tern  Colorado  attacked  Mnj.  Thos.  T.  Thorn¬ 
burgh’s  command  at  Bad  Cafion,  near  Milk 
River,  killed  the  Major  and  near  a  score  of 
his  men,  wounded  about  twenty-five,  and  kill¬ 
ed  nearly  all  the  stock.  A  late  report  receiv¬ 
ed  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  says  that  Agent 
Meeker  (formerly  of  New  York)  and  family, 
and  all  the  employes  at  the  Agency,  were 
murdered,  and  that  the  Agency  buildings  were 
destroyed.  This  last  report  is  not  fully  con¬ 
firmed,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  true. 
Gen.  Merritt,  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters 
in  the  country,  has  gone  to  the  rescue  with  an 
ample  force.  The  Utes  are  to  the  Mountain 
Indians  what  the  Cheyennes  are  to  the  wily 
Plain  Indians,  they  arc  feared  by  all  the  oth¬ 
er  tribes. 

Various  reports  have  been  in  circulation  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Secretary 
Schurz  believes  the  trouble  arose  from  the 
encroachments  of  white  settlers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  miners,  who  were  prospecting  for  gold 
and  silver  mines.  The  Indians  said  they 
were  gradually  losing  their  reservation,  and 
they  grew  despondent  about  it.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  soldiers  was  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak,  and  the  country  knows  the  result. 
When  questioned  as  to  what  he  thought  of 
Indians  generally,  the  Secretary  replied :  “  I 
am  well  pleased.  Many  of  them  are  making 
considerable  progress  in  civilization.  I  was 
especially  gratified  at  the  condition  of  the 
Sioux  agencies  and  all  the  Northern  agencies. 
The  only  place  where  there  is  any  trouble  is 
in  the  Ute  country,  and  that  arises  from  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  from  any 
lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  There  are  several  divisions  of  the 
Ute  tribe,  and  the  White  River  Utes,  about 
800  strong,  are  the  present  hostlles. 


Advices  from  Abroad. 

A  dispatch  from  Dublin  on  the  2d  inst. 
says:  “ The  agrarian  outragi*  near  Castlebar, 
wherein  Messrs.  Smith,  agents  of  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo,  were  fired  upon,  and  one  of  their  as¬ 
sailants  killed,  has  created  a  great  excite¬ 
ment.  The  Express,  the  Irish  Times,  and 
the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  declare  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  recent  political  agitation,  and 
say  that  the  responsibility  for  it,  and  for  sim¬ 
ilar  violence  that  may  be  expected,  will  rest 
on  the  heads  of  the  agitators.  The  Freeman’s 
Journal  says  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the 
•outrage  on  the  tenant-farmers,  and  believes 
that  the  purpose  was  robbery.  On  Sabbath, 
Oct.  5  (our  readers  wull  notice  the  desecration 
of  the  day),  four  county  meeting.s  were  held 
on  the  Irish  land  question — one  at  Cork, 
where  nearly  20,000  people  were  assembled ; 
one  at  Maryborough,  which  attracted  14,000; 
one  at  Duninore,  in  Galway,  that  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  15,000  persons ;  and  the  fourth  at  Bal- 
linrobe,  in  Mayo.  The  most  noteworthy  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  the  meetings  was  a  general  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  priests,  except  at  Maryborough, 
whore  speeches  were  made  by  two  of  their 
number. 

Field-Marshal  Manteuffel,  the  now  Govern¬ 
or  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  has  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  address:  “I  to-day  assume  the  office 
with  which  the  Emperor  has  entrusted  me, 
of  Imperial  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
May  God  give  me  strength  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  me  to  the  glory  of  the 
German  Empire  and  to  the  welfare  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.”  Count  Wilhelm  Bismarck,  son  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  is  the  Governor’s  secretary. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  owes  his  escape  from 
Nihilist  assassins,  it  is  said,  to  a  coat-of-mail 


The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week, 
is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Highest. 


United  States  48, 1907,  coupon. 
United  States  4)s,  1891,  coup., . 
United  Slates 58, 1881,  coup... . 

New  York  Central. . 

Harlem . 

*B(>ck  Island . 

Chicago,  Bur.  &  Quincy . 

Fort  Wayne . 

Pittsburg . 

Illinois  Central . . 

Chicago  &  Alton . 

Erie.  ..  . 

Erie  pref . 

Lake  Shore.  . 

Canada  Southern . 

Wabash . 

Northwestern . 

Northwestern  pref . 

•Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . ] 

♦Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  pref..., 

Del.,  Lack.,  k  Western . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

Del.  fc  Hu<l8on  Canal . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

Michigan  Central . 

Chic.  St.  Paul  k  Minn . 

Union  Pacific . 

Kansas  Pacific . 

Cleve.,  Col.,  Cln.  k  Ind . 

Cleve.,  Chic,  k  Ind.  Cen . 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph . 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pref... 

Ohio  k  Mississippi . 

Ohio  &  Mississippi  pref . 

St.  Louis,  K,  C.  AN . 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  A  N.  pref . 

Mo  ,  Kansas  A  Texas . . 

Iron  Mountain . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  AN . 

Western  Union . 

A  A  P.  Telegraph . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Adams  Express . 

Wells,  Fargo  A  Co . 

American  Express . 

United  States  Express . . 

New  York  Elevated . . 

Metropolitan  Elevated . 

Manhattan  Elevated . . 


Lowest. 

1011 

losj 

103j 

119 


1381 

1131 


♦Ex-dlvldend. 


which  has  boon  hit  many  timos,  but  has  al¬ 
ways  resistod  the  bullets.  A  pleasant  life  he 
must  lead. 

The  advance  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
armies  is  confirmed.  Before  evacuating  Cal- 
ama  in  their  retreat,  the  Chilians  sacked  and 
burned  that  place.  They  have  made  raids 
into  Bolivia,  beyond  Conchas-Blancas,  de¬ 
stroying  commissary  and  ordnance  supplies, 
and  seizing  horses  and  carts.  It  is  reported 
that  Peru  has  suspended  treasury  payments 
and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  silver. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

President  Soney,  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank 
of  this  city,  has  given  $50,000  to  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  institution. 

For  eight  years  the  large  rolling  mill  at 
Spuyten  Duyvll  has  been  closed.  It  now  has 
an  order  for  $400,000  worth  of  steel  rails,  and 
work  will  be  resumed. 

The  house  of  Edward  Ridley  &  Sons,  on 
the  corner  of  Grand  and  Allen  streets,  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  city. 
It  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
eminence  once  held  by  Lord  &  Taylor  in  the 
same  quarter,  and  is  now  as  well  known  on 
the  East  side  as  Macy’s  is  on  the  West  side, 
attracting  great  throngs  from  all  that  dense¬ 
ly  populous  portion  of  our  city.  Mr.  Ridley 
has  lately  given  himself  the  relaxation  of  a 
visit  to  Europe — a  rest  well  earned  after  so 
many  years  of  hard  work — and  now  comes 
back  refreshed,  and  prepared  for  still  greater 
success.  The  return  of  general  prosperity, 
which  has  come  at  last,  and  which  seems  to 
bo  rolling  in  like  a  flood-tide.  Is  felt  immedi-  I 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  Yobk,  Monday,  Oct.  6,  1879. 

BREADSTUFFS— The  fiour  market  began  the  week 
with  more  activity  for  low  grades  and  common  ex¬ 
tras,  and  this  made  an  Irregular  advance,  both  the 
latter  grades  showing  an  upward  tendency.  We 
quote:  Flour— No.  3,  t4.60a4.90;  superfine,  $6.15a5.50; 
extra  State,  Ac.,  $5.56a6.76;  Western  Spring,  XX  and 
XXX,  $5.85a6.60;  do.  Winter  shipping  extras,  t5.S0a 
5.90;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  t6a6  60;  Minnesota  patents, 
$6.25a8;  city  shipping  extras,  $5  65a6.26;  Southern 
bakers’  and  family  brands,  t6.15a8.76. 

Wheat  was  excited  to-day  and  prices  advanced  Sadc. 
per  bush.,  on  very  favorable  foreign  advices,  but  the 
regular  business  was  small;  sales  190,000  bush.,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  9  Spring,  *1.27al.29;  No.  1  red  Winter, 
$1.39al.39^;  No.  1  amber,  $1  39;  No  3  do.,  $1.38;  No.  1 
white,  $1.39tal40;  and  for  fr.ture  delivery  704,000 
bush.,  including  No.  1  white  at  $1.38Ial.40  for  October, 
and  No.  3  red  Winter,  $1.38al.89i  for  October,  $1.40a 
1.40i  tor  November,  and  $1.43  for  December.  After 
•Change  prices  dropped  off.  No.  1  white  sold  at  $1.37 
for  October  and  $1.38  for  November;  and  for  No.  3 
red  the  closing  bids  were  $1.37  for  October,  $1.38  for 
November,  and  $1.39}  for  December.  Rye  sold  at  83c. 
for  No.  3  Western  for  October.  Oats  fully  3c.  higher, 
but  buyers  holding  back  at  the  advance;  sales  58,000 
bush,  at  38a41c.  for  mixed,  and  40a43c.  for  white,  in¬ 
cluding  No.  3  mixed  at  40c  ,  and  do.  white  at  41c.  In¬ 
dian  com  Ic.  higher,  but  not  very  active;  sales  on  the 
spot  97,000  bush.,  including  No.  3  mixed  at  66)a58c., 
afloat;  ungraded,  55a66c. ;  white  Western,  56a60c. ; 
yellow  do.,  66c. ;  and  for  future  delivery  184,000  bush. 
No.  3  mixed  at  6SjaS5jc.  for  October,  and  56}a67c.  for 
November. 

Cotton— Spots  more  active.  Middling  uplands,  lOfc. 
Futures  advanced  ja3-16c.,  closing  at  10  16c.  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  10.04c.  for  November,  10.07c.  for  December,  10.16c. 
for  January. 

Fresh  Fruits— Apples— Up  river.  Fall,  per  bbl.,  at 
$l.S0a3;  Western  New  York,  Fall,  per  bbl.,  $3;  Jersey 
lots  at  75c.a$1.50.  Duchess,  State,  per  bbl.,  $3a4.60; 
Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl.,  $3a4.60;  Vlrgalleu,  per  bbl., 
$3a4;  Beurre  Bose,  per  bbl.,  $3.50a4.60;  Sleckle,  No.  1, 
per  bbl.,  $5;  Sleckle,  No.  3,  per  bbl.,  $3.50a3.60;  Flem¬ 
ish  beauty,  ber  bbl.,  $3a4;  cooking  pears,  per  bbl., 
$1.35al.75.  Peaches — Up  river,  fair  to  good,  per  basket, 
60a80c. ;  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  basket,  40c. ;  Orapes — 
Delaware, State,  18  3-lb.  boxes,  $3a3.50 ;  Delaware,  State, 
in  basket,  per  lb.,  6a7c. ;  Catawba,  State,  18  3-lb.  boxes, 
$3a3.50;  Catawba,  State,  loose,  per  lb.,  6c. ;  Concord, 
State,  18  3-lb.  boxes,  $1.75a3.35;  Concord,  State,  in 
basket,  per  lb.,  3}a4ic. ;  Concord,  up-river,  bulk,  per 
lb.,  3}a3jc.  Plums — Copper,  per  bbl.,  $7al0;  Damson, 
per  half  bush,  crate,  $lal.l3. 


ately  in  these  centres  of  popular  traffic;  and 
Mr.  Ridley  and  his  sons,  active  as  they  are, 
and  great  as  are  their  resources,  will  find 
themselves  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply  tlie 
wants  of  their  innumerable  customers. 

Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy,  who  took  part  in  the 
examination  of  the  water  front  of  New  York, 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 


Groceries — Rio  coffee  was  firm  aud  quiet;  cargoes, 
13|al6}c. ;  fair  do.,  151c. ;  withdrawals  from  stock, 
11,335  bags.  Mild  grades  In  small  jobbing  sale  at 
unchanged  prices.  Rice  and  molasses  were  quite 
firm,  though  very  dull.  Raw  sugars  more  active  and 
firm ;  refined  fairly  active  at  8ja8}c.  for  standard  “A,” 
aud  8ja9}c.  for  hards. 

Hat  and  Straw- a  very  fair  business  noted,  and 
arrivals  not  excessive.  Shipping  hay  quoted  at  50c. ; 
retail  lots  at  50a60c.  for  medium,  and  70a80c.  for 
prime;  clover  at  35a45c.  Straw  at  60a65c.  for  long 
rye,  40a60c.  for  short  rye,  and  40a45c.  for  oat. 


reports  that  the  docks  and  piers  are  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  The  timbers  and 
piles  are  for  the  most  part  rotten  and  insecure, 
and  the  shore  is  filthy  with  sewage.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  condition  of  things  upon  the 
health  of  the  community  cannot  be  even  ap- 


PouLTRT- There  are  free  sellers,  and  demand  mod¬ 
erate  only.  For  live  chickens,  Jersey  and  State,  per 
lb.,  at  10c. ;  do.  Western,  per  lb.,  at  9c. ;  do.  Southern, 
at  8}a9c.  And  dressed — Turkeys  at  13al6c.  Chickens 
—Spring,  per  lb.,  at  14al5c.  for  fancy,  and  9allc.  for 
Western  and  Slate.  Fowls— Philadelphia  dry  picked 
atl3al6c. ;  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb.,  at  llal3c. ;  do. 
State  and  Western,  scalded,  at  9al0c. ;  do.  dry  picked 
at  lOallc. 


proximatcly  estimated. 

The  site  of  the  execution  of  Major  John  An¬ 
dre,  the  British  spy,  is  historic  ground,  and 
this  spot  on  Tappan  Hill  was  marked  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  just  ninety-nine  years  after  Andre’s 
execution,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  memorial 
stone,  by  Cyrus  W.  Field.  The  monument  is 
a  plain,  massive  piece  of  granite,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription.  In  1821  Andre’s  remains 
were  disinterred  from  that  place  and  removed 
to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  trustees  of  the  East  River  Bridge  met 
Monday,  Oct.  6.  Mr.  Murphy  said  that  the 
amount  yet  to  be  called  for  from  New  York 
Wits  $166,660.66,  and  from  Brooklyn,  $3.33,33.3 
.3.3,  making  a  total  of  $500,000.  He  added : 
If  there  was  no  delay  in  getting  the  money, 
the  bridge  would  be  completed  in  eighteen 
months.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the  to¬ 
tal  receipts  up  to  the  present  time  were  $11,- 
073,850.63.  The  total  expenditures  were  $10,- 
860,570.48.  The  liabilities  were  $119,192.83. 

Storms  and  Casualties. 

Minnesota  has  been  visited  by  several  deso¬ 
lating  fires.  A  prairie  Are  near  Mankato,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  destroyed  the  gathered 
grain  of  two  farms.  Another  near  Worthing¬ 
ton,  burned  over  fifteen  miles  of  settled  coun¬ 
try,  taking  in  buildings  and  stacks  of  grain 
in  its  course.  The  flames  ascended  forty 
feet.  Twelve  buildings  were  destroyed  at 
Shakopee,  involving  a  loss  of  $15,000. 

In  Michigan,  on  the  3d  inst.,  a  cyclone,  ac¬ 
companied  by  heavy  rain,  passed  over  the 
County  Fair  Grounds  at  Watrousville,  Tuscola 
county,  doing  great  damage.  One  tent  con¬ 
taining  tables  set  for  a  hundred  persons,  was 
blown  down,  overturning  a  stove  and  a  large 
reservoir  of  boiling  water.  Six  ladies  were 
severely  scalded,  and  one  fatally.  At  Adrian, 
in  the  same  State,  when  two  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  were  crowding  the  grand  stand  on  the 
fair  grounds,  it  suddenly  gave  way  killing  six 
persons  and  wounding  about  fifty  others. 

News  from  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday  last, 
reported  forest  fires  raging  fiercely  in  that 
vicinity,  de.stroying  farm-houses,  barns  and 
farm  property.  Many  of  the  roads  were  im¬ 
passable  on  account  of  the  flames. 
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The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $2,306,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $262,425,  against  $7,436,050  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  $8,490,350  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1877.  The  loans  show  a 
gain  this  week  of  $5,600,600;  the  specie  is  up 
$131,700;  the  legal  tenders  are  decreased 
$1,954,200;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  up  $1,937,700,  and  the  circulation 
is  Increased  $400,500. 


Petroletm— With  a  firm  feeling  and  a  fair  inquiry. 
We  quote ;  2jc.  for  crude  in  bulk ;  6}a6}c.  for  do.  In 
shipping  order;  41a5c.  for  naphtha.  Refined  at  7ic. 
for  October  and  November  deliveries  In  New  York, 
7|)c.  for  Philadelphia,  and  Ijc.  for  Baltimore.  Refined 
in  cases  at  S^alljc. 

Provisions — Pork  firm  and  more  active;  sales  on 
the  spot  750  bbls.  mess,  $9.60a9.76;  for  future  delivery 
1,600  bbls.  November  sold  at  $9.46a9.50.  Beef  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  steady ;  sales  335  bbls.  and  100  tcs.  extra  and 
packet  mess,  $11.50al3;  family  do.  $13.50al4;  city  ex¬ 
tra  India  mess,  $30.  Bacon  quiet  and  wholly  nominal 
in  the  absence  of  supplies.  Cut  meats  steady;  sales 
10,000  ibs  rib  bellies,  10  I bs  ,  quoted  at  6(a6ic. ;  400 
pickled  hams  (heavy),  8c. ;  1,600  do  shoulders,  Sjc. 
Lard  was  fairly  active  and  firm ;  sales  on  the  spot  440 
tcs.  prime  city,  6.30c.;  do.  Western  6.55c.;  for  future 
delivery,  10,000  tcs.  sold,  October,  6.60c. ;  November, 
6.30a6.33ic. :  December,  6  30c. ;  buyer  year,  6.63ic. ; 
January,  6.35c. ;  refined  qutet;  sales  600  tcs.  for  the 
Continent,  p.  t.,  quoted  6.90c.  Butter  unchanged  and 
quiet.  Eggs  unchanged  at  17}a31c.,  latter  for  near-by 
stock. 

Seed — Timothy  is  dull;  quoted  at  $3.30.  Flax  is  In 
demand;  three  cars  sold  at  $1.36.  Clover  is  quiet; 
Western  is  quoted  at  6]a7o.  tor  prime  and  7jo.  tor 
choice,  and  State  at  7ja8c. 

VEGETABLES — Potatoes — Early  rose.  State,  per  bbl., 
$lal.57 ;  Peerless,  per  bbl.,  at  $lal  37.  Sweet  Potatoes 
—Delaware,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.75a3;  do.  Virginia,  yellow, 
I>er  bbl.,  at  $1  60al.75. 

Wool — The  Boston  market  is  still  firm  and  buoyant, 
and  the  prices  ore  not  only  sustained,  but  are  grad¬ 
ually  tending  upward,  aud  for  fine  fleeces  an  advance 
of  la3c.  per  lb.  is  obtolned ;  stocks  are  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  and  the  demand  for  goods  Is  such  that  manufac¬ 
turers  are  forced  to  purchase.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  inquiry  for  fine  fleeces  during  the  week,  but  the 
demand  was  checked  by  the  extreme  vlewsof  holders. 
If  the  current  rates  had  been  accepted,  the  sales 
would  have  been  much  larger.  Very  little  desirable 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  is  now  offered  under  41a43c. 
for  X  and  XX ;  medium  and  No.  1  fleeces  were  firm  at 
42al5c.,  and  very  scarce;  combing  and  delaine  fleeces 
were  in  request  and  quite  firm.  Sales  comprise  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  fleeces,  X,  XX,  and  No.  1 
at38a^. ;  Michigan  X  and  No.  1  at  36a43c. ;  Wisconsin 
X  and  No.  1  at  36}a41c. ;  New  Hampshire  and  mixed 
medium  at  38a40c. ;  coarse  and  No.  3  fleeces  at  33a36c. ; 
combing  and  delaine  at  36a45c. ;  Kentucky  combing 
at  34}n36ic. ;  Oregon  at  37a35c. ;  Territory  at  31a331c. ; 
Texas,  Missouri,  and  Georgia  at  33a36c  ;  unwashed 
and  unmerchantable  fleeces  at  33}a33c. ;  tub  washed 
at  37a46c. ;  scoured  at  35a55c. ;  super  and  X  pulled  at 
36a45c.  California  wool  was  in  demand;  sales  of 
418,000  lbs.  Spring  at  18a33c  ,  mostly  at  38a33c.,  and 
178,000  lbs.  new  Fall  at  17a30c.  The  total  sales  of  do¬ 
mestic  for  the  week  were  3,309,600  lbs. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 
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BEEVES  ruled  firm,  active,  and  ja^c  per  lb.  higher 
to-day  under  the  Influence  of  a  generally  stronger  de¬ 
mand  tor  all  descriptions  of  fresh  meat,  and  the  mod¬ 
erate  offering  of  3,770  beeves  to-day,  and  only  8,900  for 
the  week.  Very  common  to  premium  native  steers 
sold  at  from  7jc.  per  lb.,  to  dress  55  lbs.  to  the  gross 
cwt.,  up  to  10(c.,  to  dress  68  lbs.,  and  general  sales 
were  at  8a9}c.  per  lb.  Decent  Colorado  cattle  ranged 
from  7Jc.  to  8(c.,  to  dress  65  lbs.,  and  Texans  from  ojc. 
to  7ic.,  to  dress  65  lbs.  Something  more  than  600  tat 
native  steers  were  used  by  exporters  at  OjalOc.  per 
lb.,  to  dress  56  lbs.  Shipments  for  the  week,  66  live 
cattle  and  4,580  quarters  of  beet. 

Calves  were  also  firmer  with  an  advance  of  jc.  per 
lb.  on  fat  veals.  Milk-fed  veals  sold  at  4a6}c.  per  lb. ; 
grassers,  buttermilk  calves,  and  “  fed  ’’  calves  at  from 
3c.  to  3ic.  per  lb.  Receipts  740,  making  3,493  tor  the 
week. 

SHEEP  opened  the  week  firmer  and  mere  active,  but 
not  quotably  higher,  while  lambs  further  advanced 
about  jc.  per  lb. ;  sales  of  sheep  were  at  3]c.  to  6c.  per 
lb.,  and  of  lambs  at  4Jc.  to  6i|c.  per  lb.  One  lot  of  478 
fat  Ohio  sheep,  134  lbs.  average,  sold  to  an  exporter 
at  $6  per  100  lbs.,  with  $16  off  the  lot.  Shipments  for 
the  week,  1,350  carcasses  of  mutton.  Receipts  to-day 
and  yesterday,  11,300;  for  the  week,  33,666. 

Swine — Live  hogs  quiet  and  about  steady  at  $3. 76a 
4.14  per  100  lbs.,  with  a  car  load  of  light  Western,  117 
lbs.  average,  sold  at  $4.  Dressed  hogs  steady  at  Oja 
5ic.— pigs  6}c.  Receipts,  10,300,  making  36,400  tor  the 
week. 
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